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Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 


Containing Full Information on Practical Poultry Keeping 


EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. 
CLARENCE GEAMAN SMITH, M.'S. 


,« Assistant Editors in the Office of Experimeat Stations, United States Department 
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“<A NEW. AND INDISPENSABLE 
y 4 BOOK 


* 
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‘*, The most complete, concise and con- 
e's venient work of its kind published, It 
‘;* is the only book which treats the subject 
** of Poultry Raising systematically and 
-"s thoroughly. A guide book for beginners, 
*.* a text book for learners, a reference book 
/ for working poultrymen and women. 


“THE STANDARD BOOK ON THIS 
: SUBJECT 


> coee 
. 


* 
‘| In this work we offer something en- 
‘+ tirely new in Poultry Literature. It 


«* covers every detail of poultry raising and 
? appeals to all classes of Poultry Raisers, 
«4, It is a work popularly written for the 
*F understanding of all. It contains more 
‘s, real valuable information on ali phases 
.{. of Poultry Calture than any similar work 
* issued heretofore. It is emphatically a 
*t} book for busy people. It tells what to 
.. do, why to do it, and how to do it. 
Py The following is a list of the contents: 
«+ CHICKENS—Buildings and yards, breeds, 
‘33 management, securing early moulting, 
«. hatching and brooding, preservation and 
‘ss characteristics of eggs,feeding for market, 
< the food of fowls, grain for chickens, green 
« feed for chickens, animal feeds for chick- 
‘ens, proprietary poultry foods, caponizing, 
* marketing chickens, diseases. 
* DUCK S—Breeds, eggs and hatching, feeding 
young ducklings, feeding old ducks, mar- 
keting ducks, diseases, 
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GEESE—Breeds, management, hatching, 
feeding goslings, feeding breeding stock, 
feeding for market, marketing geese, 
diseases, 

GUINEA FOWLS—<As protectors of other 
fowls. 

PIGEONS—Breeds, care of, feeding, houses, 
squab raising, marketing, diseases, par- 
asites. 

TURKEYS—Feeding young turkey chicks, 
feeding breeding stock, feeding for mare 
ket, marketing turkeys, diseases. 


The book contains about 700 royal octavo pages (9%x7 inches) and nearly 500 superb 
«3+ half-tone and other original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding are all in the 


* hichest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of the well-qualified authors, the enter- 
.. prising publishers and the industry of agriculture. 
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INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


Hardsomely Bound in Cloth 
Half Morocco, Very Sumptuous . ai 


Only $3.50 
$4.50 
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SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
a To any reader of this paper who copies or cuts out and sends this order to the sole publishers 


To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Book Deft., 52 Lafayette Place, New York: 


As per your liberal offer, please send me, 


x 
- pedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich red half morocco leather. 


on approval, express prepaid, one Farmer’s Cyclo» 


If satisfactory I agree to 


pay you 50c within 5 days of receipt of book and $1 per month thereafter until $1.50 has been 


paid, that being the introductory price. 


Company until fully paid for, 


J 


Express Office 
Subscribers have the privilege of paying up 


If not satisfactory I will return book within said 5 days. 
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in full at any time. If cloth binding is preferred, 
50 


In case of default, the whole amount becomes due. 


Title to book to remain with Orange Judd 
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instead of half morocco, say so, and change price to $3.50, 
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Fall Work in the Flower Garden. 


LESLIE HUDSON, NEW YORK. 





Tender and half-hardy plants must 
be given protection or taken up and 
stored for winter. Perennial plants 
should have their tops trimmed off 
neatly and the rubbish burned. The 
roots will mot require any attention 
until after frost has settled. When the 
ground is once frozen, a mulch can be 
given. Clean straw is the best. Stable 
manure is likely to contain weed seeds 
and give trouble the next season. 

Roots of dahlias and similar plants 
must be taken up and protected from 
frost. If the tubers are dug and put 
into a box with sand, they may be 
stored in a warm cellar without risk of 
loss. After digging the roots should be 
dried in the air for a few days, the dry 
soil shaken from them and then stored. 

Coal ashes make excellent material 
for storing dahlias. Cannas should be 
treated in the same way, or they may 
be dried in a moderately warm, dry 
room and then wrapped in paper bags. 
The bulbs of the galdiolus and ele- 
phant’s ear must also be taken up. If 
left outdoors, they will rot during the 
winter. 

Plant new perennials that are to be 
added to the korder, Wild flowers can 
be taken from the woods now and put 
into their new quarters. The ground 
should be dug over to a depth of 18 
inches and well enriched with manure. 
Drainage should be given, whenever a 
new border is being made, by laying a 
38-inch tile from 3 to 4 feet deep, down 
to the center of the border. Often the 
ground around a farmhouse is not good 
garden soil because drainage has been 


neglected. 
Hydrangeas, fuchsias, aucubas, ole- 
anders, yuccas and century plants 


should be put into a cellar which is 
both light and dry for the winter. The 
room must not be damp nor badly ven- 
tilated. These plants can be carried in 
from the open in the tubs and left for 
the season. The tops of the plants 
should be wrapped with canvas or 
straw if danger of frost. 

Take geraniums out of the ground, 
shake off the soil and put in a dry cel- 
lar. In a few days they may be cut 
back slightly, bundled up together and 
hung to the rafters, or stored in paper 
bags. Tender plants may be lifted and 
put into pots for growing indoors in 
the window garden, Rubbers, palms, 
Gracaenas and ferns will live through 
the winter if kept in the living room 
and not allowed to get too dry. Be 
careful that you do not over water. 

Cuttings of hardy shrubs may be 
rooted by taking the ripened shoots of 
the past summer’s growth, selecting 
those of average strength, cutting into 
lengths of 6 to 12 inches and inserting 
in freshly dug sandy soil in a warm 
sheltered place. If the soil is not light 
enough a little sand should be added. 
The cuttings must not be exposed 
above the soil. In about two months 
they will have taken root when a cover- 
ing of rough litter several inches deep 
should be put on and left till spring. 
Among plants which can be treated this 
way are hydrangea paniculata, the 
weigelas, the privets, the softer wooded 
spiraeas, forsythia, deutzia, althea 
(rose of Sharon) and viburnums, 
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Winter Protection of Cane Fruits. 


MARK HAVENHILL, ILLINOIS. 








If the farmer has hardy varieties of 


raspberries and blackberries or lives 
where the winters are mild, his work 
is simple. If he has not already done 
it, go through the patch, cutting out all 
dead wood and weak canes, “stub 
back” the over-thrifty ones, burn the 
brush, and his patch is ready for the 
winter. 

However, if he lives in northern lat- 
itudes or has tender varieties, his 
bushes must have a protective cover- 
ing of some sort. Just before the groun4 
freezes, the old wood having been cut 
out, go through the patch witha potato 






or other heavy tined fork, and loosen 
the ground around the roots of each 
hill, carefully bend the bushes over ti} 
they lie on the ground, weight down 
and cover with earth. 

Some people bend the bushes over, 
cover the ends with dirt to hold them 
and then cover all with straw or corn. 
stalks from which all grain has been 
removed. The great objection to straw 
is, that the mice nest in the straw ang 
during the winter eat the green bark 
from the canes, killing them. Not so 
much trouble has been experienced 
with cornstalks, but probably earth ig 
the best for it is always handy. 

As soon as spring comes and the 
frost is out of the ground the covering 
should be removed and the bushes 
straightened up. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 








Your Orange Judd Land Scrip prop- 
osition, in last week’s paper, gives me 
just what I have long been wanting—a 
chance to use my spare hours and days 
to. earn a farm and home of my own. 
I started right out with my last week's 
copy and got six new subscribers the 
first day. Saturday my regular work 
occupied me, but I was able to get two 
subscribers in the evening, one of whom 
paid $10 for 12 years and life. Thus in 
my first two attempts I got seven new 
subscribers and one life subscription, 
and for doing this I have earned $7.50 


in Land Scrip toward the purchase 
price of that farm—never earned so 
much for so little effort. I find every- 


body likes the paper and all my friends 
are glad to subscribe through me, so 
that I can get the benefit of your gen- 
erous rewards in Orange Judd Land 
Scrip. I am going to try for the extra 
prizes of $2000. If I can get either the 
$500 or the $1000 extra prize, in addi- 
tion to the Land Scrip you give me asa 
reward for each subscriber I send you, 
I will be able to buy one of the best 
farms in this state that I have had my 
eye on for a long time.—[G. H. Quack- 
enbush, St Lawrence County, N Y. 
In preparing my ground for potatoes, 
I plow as deeply as I can and pulver- 
ize thoroughly with a harrow. It is 
furrowed out with a turning plow. The 


potatoes are cut with one eye to a 
piece, three pieces being dropped in 
each hill. The hills are about 2% feet 
apart. Between each hill, I put two 


large handfuls of fresh, stable manure. 
With the turning plow, a soft ridge is 
then thrown back on the potatoes, cov- 
ering them deeply. In this way I have 


no difficulty in raising big crops of 
good quality. Have had some tubers 
weighing 1% pounds.—[J. L. Louder- 


milk, Greenbrier County, W Va. 





It is not often that anybody feeds 
tomatoes to milch cows. ,A neighbor of 
ours had so many he did not know 
what to do with them, and as he found 
out that cows would eat them raw, he 
threw a lot over the fence to one of his 
animals. The next morning the cow 
had just about dried up on her milk. 
She had been giving about ten quarts, 
but that morning she did not give any. 
She was not sick and had eaten noth- 
ing besides the tomatoes that could af- 
fect her. She came back to her milk 
after he stopped feeding the tomatoes 
and is all right now. The question is, 
what is there about tomatoes that 
should cause a cow to dry up her milk? 
[E. L. Vincent, Broome County, N Y. 


I would like to see milk higher, bu! 
suppose there is no use wishing so long 
as the New York exchange has the 
making of the price. If milk producers 
would send their unprofitable cows to 
the butcher, instead of letting them 
come in fresh and then sell them to 
some dealer who in turn sells them to 
another milkman, there would not be 
so many poor cows. If I have a cow 
that doesn’t suit me, I conclude she 
will not suit anybody else and so I sell 
all such cattle to the butcher.—[A. B. 
Bird, Oneida County, N Y. 
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How | Care for My Dairy Calves. 


OSCAR R. WIDMER, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 


"In rearing a dairy calf, it must be borne in 
mind that while size and constitution are 
wanted, fat is to be avoided. If the calf is 
started with a too liberal feeding of whole milk 
or other fattening: foods, in nine cases out of 
ten, the matured animal will- put its food on its 
back instead of giving it at the pail. If a male, 
it will usually transmit these qualities to its 
offspring. As soon as a calf is dropped, it is 
removed from its dam to a clean bed of straw. 
I prefer that it shall not know = mother. Unless 
the cow is suffering from an excessively full 
udder, I wait an hour or two before milking, 
or until the calf has begun to exercise and get 
an appetite. I consider it necessary that it be 
fed the mother’s first milk. A young calf should 
never be fed milk from a cow long in lactation 
unless some mild laxative is added, and, if 
possible, should have the milk from its dam 
until old and strong enough to thrive on skim- 
milk. 

The amount of milk fed depends on the size 
of the calf, varying from two to three quarts 
morning and night. The pails from which 
calves are fed should be kept clean. if the milk 
becomes chilled, place it in warm water until 
it reaches nearly blood heat, never giving the 
calf all it will take, but removirg the pail while 
it still wants more. If a calf does not begin 
to nibble at hay when it is three or four days 
old, a few bright spears should be placed in its 
mouth at feeding time. In this way it soon 
learns to expect hay as well as milk. I have 
had calves eating hay regularly at a week old, 
and at two weeks old would look for their 
noouday feeding of bran. When a calf begins 
to eat hay and grain well, skimmilk is sub- 
stituted for a part of the whole milk, increasing 
the amount gradually until the ration is all 
skimmilk. If the milk has become cool in sep- 
arating, it should be warmed to about 90 de- 
grees. There can be no set rule as to the 
amount to be allowed, as some calves take 
nearly twice as much as others: with no bad 
effects. The feeder must watch his animals, 
and if too great a looseness of the bowels is 
observed, give less, first making sure that scour- 
ing is not caused by sour pails, cold milk or 
wet, unclean quarters. 

As soon as the milk pail is taken away, some 
clean, fine hay is placed before them, and they 
are taught to eat it, instead of sucking on some 
convenient object. After they commence eating 
shay, a. daily allowance of grain, consisting of 
wheat, bran and middlings, is given at noon, 
beginning with less than a pint daily, and in- 
creasing the hay and grain ration as the calf 
grows, seldom permitting the skimmilk to ex- 
ceed three or 314 quarts twice a day. As ihe 
amount of milk fed is not sufficient to quench 
thirst, at six or eight weeks old the calf will 
begin to take a little water, which should be 
warmed slightly in cold weather. Although I 
do not let young calves run on pasture, an occa- 
sional feeding of grass is given in summer. In 
winter, turnips are sliced daily and fed to them. 
A little salt is added to the grain ration every 
other day, or oftener if needed. Fed in this 
way, with no corn meal in its rations, the calf 


that lays on too much flesh is liable to turn out 
a light milker, and will probably have to go 
to the block. 
THE CALF’S QUARTERS. 

should be warm, light and dry. During the ex- 
treme cold of last winter, I had some difficulty, 
though no loss, with some calves kept in a 
rather cold pen. We were overstocked with 
calves, but wanted to raise still more. We put 
them in pens, and at first they did not do well, 
but after the weather moderated they thrived 
right along. Our calf pens are cleaned as regu- 
larly as our cow stables. This takes less bed- 
ding, besides being more wholesome than throw- 
ing fresh material on top of a wet bed. One 


FRUITING BRANCH OF DON PLUMS 


One of the best late plums produced at the exper- 
imental farms at Ottawa, Can, is the Don. Prof 
Macoun, who furnished us the photograph for re- 
production, says the season is late September to 
October. It is a seedling of the Wolf and originated 
at the experimental farm. It is a very promising 
fruit. Prof Macoun gives the following descrip- 
tion of it: “Form large, roundish; cavity narrow, 
medium depth; suture a distinct line; color uni- 
formly deep, live red all over; dots numerous, 
small, distinct; bloom moderate; skin thick, tough; 
flesh deep yellow, juicy, firm; stone medium, size 
oval, somewhat flattened, cling; sweet, rich, good 
flavor; quality very good.’”’ From this description 
it would seem‘this would be a good plum for our 
northern and northwestern tier of states. It is 
worthy of trial and a thorough test, 





year I lost 12 calves inside of a week, and it 
was more than two years before I discovered 
that the loss was due to overfeeding and the 
accumulation of manure. Their bed was dry 
and clean on top, but underneath disease and 
death were awaiting the proper time to get in 
their work. 

During the last three or four years I have 
had but little trouble with scours. Sometimes 
in changing to skimmilk a calf will scour. The 
remedy is a very small feeding of whole milk 
for a day or two, or until the calf begins to 
grow again, when the change of skimmilk 
should be gradual. Plenty of hay, grain and 
water tends to develop the appearance liked in 
a dairy cow. Our calves are usually weaned 
when about six months old, but occasionally a 
strong one at four months. A calf dropped in 
fall or early winter makes the cheapest cow. 
A good fall calf will go to pasture in spring, 
do well and cost much less than one dropped in 
the spring, which has to be fed at the manger 
during the entire first year. 


Establishing Purebred Swine. 


IRVIN A. SNYDER, STARK COUNTY, O. 








I do not think any farmer can make a success 
of pure-bred swine if he is constantly under the 
thumb of some fellow breeder. It is often diffi- 
cult to know just what breed to select and 
where to get the first animals. I have seen more 
than one failure where a wrong start was made, 
I always buy the very best individuals, consid- 
ering carefully the breeding of the animals. I 
have always selected from the leading strains, 
By starting right the battle is half won. In 
making a selection a farmer must rely largely 
on his own judgment. He should acquaint himself 
with the type of animal preferred and not be 
satisfied until just what is desired is found. A 
nice head and ear, strong back slightly arched, 
full heart girth, broad and deep across the hams 
and shoulders, good strong bone that will carry 
plenty of flesh, are points to consider. Fine 
quality of hair is also a special feature. 

Having succeeded in establishing a good thor- 
oughbred herd, the next important step for the 
breeder is to let the public know what he has. 
I have found advertising in agricultural papers 
the very best medium, but the show ring should 
not be forgotten. Animals of real merit should 
always be exhibited at fairs and gther places. 
This should be done, not so much for the prizes, 
but to educate the public as to what constitutes 
a really good animal of any particular breed. 
The breeder's ideas are broadened at fairs, as 
the very best animals from many sections are 
brought in competition and the good and bad 
points compared. At such meetings one can get 
acquainted with his fellow breeders and talk 
over matters of far-reaching importance. 

Sa ke Se 

In Making Cheese at Home, rennet should 
be added in sufficient quantity to cause the 
milk to coagulate in ten to 15 minutes, and 
to be ready for the cheese knife in 30 to 35 
minutes. The amount of rennet will depend 
upon the strength of the solution. Two or three 
fluid ounces rennet ought to be sufficient for 
1000 pounds milk. The rennet should be 
diluted with 20 to 50 times its own bulk of cold 
water and distributed evenly through the milk. 
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Mushroom Culture May Be Made Profitable. 





Although Agaricus campestris is the only cul- 
tivated mushroom for commercial purposes in 

this country, it is 

probable that sev- 
' eral other species 
‘\ will in time be 
wee) highly prized for 
the purpose of cul- 
tivation. This par- 
ticular species is quite familiar to everyone. It 
consists of a centrally placed stalk 2 to 6 inches 
in hight, usually not more than 1 inch in diam- 
eter, and on the end of this stalk is borne an 
umbrelia-shaped portion known as the cap or 
pileus, says B. M. Duggar in the recent farmers’ 
bulletin No 204, of the department of agriculture 
at Washington. The under surface of the cap 
is provided with leaflike or gill-like projections, 
reaching for the most part from the stem to the 
periphery of the cap, as shown in Fig 1. These 
gills are pink in color in the white or cream- 
colored species, up to the time (and sometimes 
even a day later) of the separation of the ring 
from the cap. Subsequently the gills turn 
brown, and even a deep brownish black. In the 
brown variety the gills are at first grayish 
brown, but finally become black with age. 

Success in mushroom growing depends largely 
on a close study of the conditions the mush- 
rooms demand, and also upon experience. The 
following causes will cover the majority of fail- 
ures of American growers in mushroom produc- 
tion: 

1. The use of poor spawn, or spawn which 
has been killed by improper storage. 

2. Spawning at a temperature injuriously 
high. 

3. The use of too much water either at the 
time of spawning or later. 

4. Unfavorable temperature during the grow- 
ing period. 





FIG 4—MUSHROOM SPAWN, 


TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE, 

Mushrooms may be grown in any place where 
the conditions of temperature and moisture are 
favorable. A shed, 
cellar, cave or va- 
eant place in the 
greenhouse may be. 
utilized to advan- 
tage for this purpose. The most essential factor, 
perhaps, is that of temperature, which may 
range from 53 to 60 degrees. Best results will 
be obtained from a temperature of 55 to 58 de- 
grees. To endeavor to grow mushrooms on a 
commercial scale at a temperature below 50 de- 
grees or greater than 63 is unsafe. Any severe 
changes of temperature retard growth, or act 
injuriously, and a few such changes will entirely 
destroy the profits of the crop. With artificial 
heat they may be grown almost anywhere 
throughout the winter. Open air culture can 
hardly be recommended. 

Mushrooms may often be grown in a very 
simply constructed shed or unused barn, which 
will provide against any sudden changes of tem- 
perature, and which has been supplied with arti- 
ficial! heat. Figs 2 and3show a range of mushroom 
houses and the arrangement of heating and gen- 
eral construction. Cellars are very commonly 
used in producing mushrooms for family use. 
Natural or artificial caves are of first impor- 
tance, however, for commercial work, since a 
more even temperature can be secured. If caves 
or cellars are selected, guard against the possi- 
bility of flooding or of too much seepage water 
during a rainy season. 

A greenhouse can hardly be recommended un- 
der ordinary conditions, as it heats up too read- 
fly during days of warm sunshine, and cools off 
quickly at night, unless special precautions are 


Bouen 


PFRSPECTIVE OF ALATING PIPES 


FIG 8—HEATING SYSTEM, 








SPECIALIZED FARMING 


taken. However, some have grown mushrooms 
very successfully during the fall or winter under 
the benches, or any other unused space, with 
a little extra outlay of money and labor. 

A second important factor in the growing of 
mushrooms is moisture. The place should not 
be very damp, or constantly dripping with 
water. A place where it is possible to maintain 
a fairly moist condition of the atmosphere, and 
have good ventilation, is by general practice and 
by the most extensive experimentation, shown 
to be necessary. With too rapid ventilation and 
the consequent necessity of the repeated applica- 
tions of water to the mushroom bed, no crop 
will attain the highest perfection. 

SPAWN AND ITS PREPARATION. 

Always secure fresh, reliable spawn. This 
material is easily injured by even a short stor- 
age under improper conditions. Nearly all 
spawn sold in the American markets is im- 
ported, chiefly from England, and is put up in 
the form of bricks or cakes, each about 5144x844x 
1% inches, and weighing 18 to 20 ounces. (Fig 
4.) The brick spawn is very compact and easily 
handled, and from the experiments which the 





FIG 1—AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS, 


department at Washington has made, it seems 
to be well fitted to resist the conditions of ship- 
ment and subsequent storage. 

The freight rates and import duties on spawn 
cut down considerably the profits of the indus- 
try. There is nothing in the climate in America 
to prevent the growing of the spawn, and re- 
newed efforts are being made along this line. 
Whatever the class of spawn used, the point of 
greatest importance is to secure a so-called vir- 
gin spawn, or a new growth of mycelium of 
Agaricus campestris, which has not exhausted 
itself to any degree by the production of mush- 
rooms, 

PREPARING THE BEDS. 


Mushroom beds are of two general types, the 
flat and the ridge. In making the former the 
entire floor space may be utilized as a bed, as 
shown in Fig 5, and the beds arranged in the 
form of tiers or shelves. In low cellars or 
caves, where the amount of floor space is of 
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FIG 2—RANGE OF MUSHROOM HOUSES, 


little consideration, it is well to avoid the use 
of shelves.. In any case flat beds, as in Figs 5 
and 6, should be made from 8 to 10 inches deep. 
Ridge beds enable one to get a somewhat 
greater surface space in a given area, but they 
are more expensive. 

The beds should be constructed of stable ma- 
nure which has been fermented or composted. 
Nothing has yet been found which will serve as 
a substitute for stable manure. Fresh manure 
should be obtained, and should include the litter 
used for bedding the animals, unless the latter 
consists of coarse weeds, It is a great mistake 
in a commercial way to attempt to use manure 
free from straw. Again, stable manure which 
has been well trampled is nearly always well 











preserved, and is frequently much richer than 
any other. 

The manure should be piled in heaps about 3 
feet deep and well pressed down with a fork. 
It should be watered until 
throughout, but not drenched. 


well moistened 
In the course of 





FIG 5—MUSHROOM BEDS. 


four or five days work the manure over, and 
seven to ten days later a second turning is re- 
quired. If the mass is dried out more water 
should be applied. In 15 to 21 days, depending 
upon the conditions, the temperature of the ma- 
nure will begin to fall, the violence of decom- 
position will show a subsidence, and the com- 
post will be ready for the construction of the 
beds. A small quantity of loam, perhaps one- 
fourth, may well be added to the manure. 


HANDLING THE SPAWN. 
Under no circumstances should a bed be 
spawned at a temperature greater than 80 de- 
grees. If brick spawn is used, the bricks are 
broken into pieces about 2 inches square, These 
pieces are inserted 1 to 2 inches below the sur- 
face, about 10 inches to 1 foot apart. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, it is unnecessary 
and undesirable to water the beds for some time 
after spawning, or until they are loamed or 
cased. If they dry out rapidly and some water 
is necessary, it should be given as a surface 
spraying, for water in quantity applied to young 





























FIG 6--MUSHROOM BED. 


spawn will almost invariably cause the latter to 
damp off. 

About two weeks after spawning it will prob- 
ably be found “running,” and the beds should 
then be cased. Casing consists in applying a 
layer of loam 1 to 1% inches deep to the surface 
of the bed. Fine loam should be used, and 
should be slightly moist when applied. When 
mushrooms begin to appear a light sprinkling 
of water may be given once or twice each week 
or as often as conditions demand. Sprinklings 
should be made after the mushrooms have been 
gathered, and the loam disturbed by the removal 
of mushrooms should always receive a light 
sprinkling. 


PICKING AND PREPARING FOR MARKET. 


When a bed is in full bearing, the mushrooms 
should be gathered at least once in two days. 
To satisfy the general demands of our markets 
it is hardly to be recommended to take the but- 
tons. In picking, grasp the mushroom by the 
cap, twisting it to remove it easily from the soil. 
Where the mushrooms come up in large united 
clusters, it will be better to cut them, in order 























not to disturb the mycelial connections. Some 
good growers practice cutting entirely. 

As they are picked, mushroms are placed di- 
rectly into shallow baskets and taken to a sort- 


ing and packing table. Although mushrooms 


will perhaps keep better if the stub is left at-_ 


tached, ordinarily it should be removed. It is 
not necessary to cut the stem off short, but the 
market is unfavorable to many long stubs. For 
the best trade it is desirable to sort the mush- 
rooms closely, placing the very best and those 
of the same size in uniform packages. Never 
pack broilers and buttons together, and always 
throw out defective stock. ‘For short shipments, 
five-pound spflintwood baskets will be found 
serviceable. 





Fall Spraying with Sulphur Washes, 





The effects of fall applications of various sul- 
phur washes upon fruit and leaf buds and the 
comparative value of these sprays for San Jose 
scale treatment have been carefully worked out 
by a series of experiments conducted by Profs 
P. J. Parrott and F. A. Sirrine of the experiment 
station at Geneva, N Y. The tests were upon 
standard varieties of fruits in orchards located 
on Long Island and in Ontario county. The re- 
sults are reported as follows: In orchard No 1, 


Shaded portions show excess (+) and an- 
shaded portions deficiencies (—) of tempera- 
re. 


mean dally excess (+) or ot. 


) of tem, vi bounded 
: —) o! < 
Fay 2A) perature over area’ 


\—r- 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


scale, plums lost 10 to 50% of their blossoms, 
and had slight injuries to leaf buds upon the 
lower branches. Morello cherries suffered a loss 
of 5% of the blossoms. Apples and pears were 
affected in the same degree. Crabs bore a full 
crop of fruit and foliage. Trees much infested 
with scale, especially plums, were usually se- 
verely injured or killed by the winter. In or- 
chard No 3, which was infested with scale, there 
was no apparent reduction in the blossoms and 
leaves upon moderately incrusted trees by use 
of sprays, and subsequent growth and crop 
yields were in every respect equal to the checks. 
Trees much weakened by scale sustained the 
usual injuries resultsing from a severe winter. 
The lime-sulphur wash, the lime-sulphur-salt 
wash and the lime-sulphur-caustic soda wash 
were equally effective as insecticides. Applica- 
tions of these sprays controlled the scale, and 
with some slight exceptions insured the produc- 
tion of clean, marketable fruit. 


WHAT PROF PARROTT SAYS. 


There is some doubt as to the effects of fall 
spraying upon fruit buds. Some experiments 
conducted in 1902 showed that such treatment 
was not detrimental to Elberta or Crosby 
peaches, Burbank or Lombard plums, and in 
the destruction of scale compared favorably 





THE SEASON’S DEPARTURES IN TEMPERATURE FROM A NORMAL 


The chart here reproduced, through the courtesy of the United States weather bureau, de- 
partment of agriculture, at Washington, affords an interesting study in temperatures during 


the crop season of 1904, from March 1 to October 3. 


The seasonal temperature throughout 


the United States for this period (217 days) was deficient over most of the districts east of 
the Rocky mountains, the exceptions being limited portions of the Atlantic coast states, larger 


areas in the eastern gulf states, and practically the entire west gulf region. 


The most marked 


deficiencies in temperature, from 1 degree to nearly 3 degrees per day, occurred in the central 


valleys and upper lake region. 


country was not large, amounting for the most part to less than 1 degree per day. 


The excess in temperature over the southern portions of the 


Limited 


areas of deficient temperature occur in the Rocky mountains and on the north Pacific coast, 
but west of the Rockies the seasonal departures were generally, though slightly, in excess. 


which was free of scale, the applications caused 
a diminution in the amount of bloom and foliage 
of peaches and plums, which varied according 
to the spray employed, the lime-sulphur wash 
proving least destructive. With the advance of 
summer there was a marked increase in the 
quantity of new grewth and foliage upon these 
trees. The unsprayed peaches produced normal 
yields of blossoms and leaves. The maturing of 
fruit was accompanied by a decline in the condi- 
tion of these unsprayed trees, and many of them 
failed to survive the summer. The unsprayed 
plums produced a small crop of fruit and made 
an abundant new growth. With the exception 
of fruit yields, there was ultimately very little 
difference in the appearances of the sprayed and 
unsprayed plums. 


In orchard No 2, which was infested with 


with results obtained by early spring applica- 
tions. It is true that the effects of such sprays 
often vary with the weather following the ap- 
plications, and with the condition of the trees 
themselves, so that a single test cannot be con- 
sidered a certain index of the value of such 
treatments. 

As it was desirable to obtain more data upon 
these points, the experiments were repeated in 
the fall of 1903 along substantially the same 
lines. As it will be well remembered, the win- 
ter following was unusually severe, and caused 
extensive injuries to many trees, especially such 
as were weakened by insects or plant diseases. 
This fact makes it somewhat difficult to inter- 
pret fairly the variable results that were ob- 
tained. In one orchard there was a consider- 
able reduction in the amount of bloom upon the 
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sprayed trees which consisted of Fitzgerald 
peaches and Reine Claude plums. But it is be- 
lieved that if the trees had been well infested 
with scale the advantage in the end would have 
been with the treated trees. 


In another orchard the plum blossoms were 
reduced in number, but the losses were not so 
extensive as in the first orchard, Cherries, ap- 
ples and pears showed a slighc diminution wi 
bloom, but crabapples sustained no injurics. In 
a third orchard peaches and apples were un- 
affected by any of the sprays. It is evident 
from this work that the sulphur washes ap- 
plied in the fall may under certain conditions 
cause injuries such as sometimes attend the ex- 
cessive use of these sprays in the spring. 

But it is believed to be advisable, when ex- 
perience has shown that it is impossible to 
spray all of the trees in the spring, to employ 
fall spraying for hardier fruits, as the increased 
vigor and usefulness of the trees arising from 
the control of the scale will more than com- 
pensate for probable losses in fruit yields. 
Peaches infested with scale should always be 
sprayed during the dormant season in springs, 
as such treatment controls both scale and peach 
leaf curl. 

For orchardists who possess an outfit by 
which the wash may be cooked by steam or 
over a fire, the following formula is recom- 
mended: Lump lime 15 pounds, flowers of sul- 
phur 15 pounds, water 50 gallons. 

Place the lime in a kettle, or in a vat if steam 
is used, and slake it with hot water so that it 
forms an even white paste, after which add 
enough water to reduce the lime paste to a thin 
whitewash. The sulphur is then added and 
should be thoroughly distributed in the white- 
wash by stirring. If the mixture is not already 
boiling, bring it to this point and allow it to boil 
for one hour. If the wash is prepared in an iron 
kettle it will be necessary to add a bucket of 
water now and then to replace that lost in the 
boiling process, and to stir the mixture fre- 
quently to prevent the burning and caking of 
the materials upon the sides of the vessel. After 
one hour’s boiling, enough water, preferably 


hot, should be added to make the required 
amount of mixture. The wash is now ready for 
use. 


It should then be emptied into the spraying 
barrel, being strained through common wire 
screening, and if possible applied while hot to 
the trees. 

For those who do not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of providing a cooking outfit there are 
several self-boiled washes which, if a high grade 
of lime and knack in the cooking operations are 
used, will give satisfaction. Probably the best 
of this class of mixtures is the lime-sulphur- 
caustic soda wash, which can be made without 
showing much variation in the different prep- 
arations. The formula for this wash is as fol- 
lows: Lump lime 30 pounds, flowers of sulphur 
15 pounds, caustic soda six pounds, water 50 
gallons. 

First make the sulphur into a thin paste with 
about six gallons of water, and mix it thor- 
oughly with the lime to start it slaking. Add 
water as needed in small quantities to keep the 
lime-sulphur material in a rather stiff paste. 
As soon as the lime has slaked, add the full 
amount of caustic soda and distribute it quickly 
in the whitewash. When the boiling has ceased 
add enough water to make the required amount 
of wash. By using boiling water in making a 
paste of the sulphur and slaking the lime, much 
less time is needed to prepare the wash. The 
soda used in our work is a powdered 74% caustic 
soda which may be obtained for 4 cents a pound 
in 50-pound cans from the Pennsylvania chem- 
ical works, and doubtless from other wholesale 
druggists. 
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The Increased Crop of Apples. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S FINAL REPORT 
—UNEVEN CHARACTER OF BIG CROP-—SUP- 
PLY OF CHOICE FRUIT LARGE, YEY UNDER 

EARLY ESTIMATES—SHORTAGE IN 

THE SOUTHWEST-- QUALITY BETTER FAST 

THAN WEST—MUCH POOR FRUIT IN EVI- 

DENCE-—THE DISTRIBUTION IN DETAIL, 


THE 


The apple crop of 1904, measured in 
bulk is somewhat in excess of that of 
1863, but the increase in gross tonnage 
is not as marked as at one time seemei 
highly probable. The quantity. of 
sound, merchantable stock, standard 
winter varieties, while large, should not 
prove as brvrdensome as buyers and 
speculators assert, whatever may be 
the case with the excessive supply of 
erdinary autumn fruit, windfalls, ete. 
The situation was clearly summarized 
in American Agriculturist a week ago. 
The probable crop now being harvested, 
erystalized in figures shows a crop for 
the United States of 45,360,000 barrels 
against 42,626,000 barrels, the revised 
figures for 1903. The cutting down of 
earlier estimates, by reason of the 
heavy wind storms in eastern states, 
has been already alluded to in these 
columns. But for losses of this char- 
acter, the total first named would have 
been larger than it is, 

A. peculiar and in some respects puz- 
zling situation exists in connection 
with the apple crop of 1904, and its dis- 
tribution, The final result is in com- 
plete harmony with the monthly re- 
port and special new features concern- 
ing the crop which have been published 
from time to time in American Agri- 
culturist, but the final tabulation of 
the total crop in barrels brings out in 
an especially striking manner a fea- 
ture of great importance in the mat- 
ter of distribution. 

The apple crop differs from any other 
farm product, in that while it is broad- 
ly speaking, a universal crop, yet the 
question of commercial supply and the 
market is governed almost entirely by 
the production in a comparatively lim- 
ited area. But a very small part of 
the crop in any year enters into the 
commercial supply. The greater part 
usually represents local use and fre- 
quently represents only the family sup- 
ply. 

Commercial orchards, while showing 
enormous gains during the last few 
years, in fact as yet represent but a 
small per cent of the total number of 
apple trees in the country. The crop 
on those trees which represent local or 
family supply necessarily swells the 
aggregate of production when simply 
the volume of the crop is concerned. 
At the same time fit has a very small 
effect upon the general market. The 
country is roughly divided into two 
commercial districts in which the Bald- 
win is the standard of variety in one 
and the Ben Davis occupies the same 
position in the other. 

In a general way, however, the mar- 
ket is governed by the paucity or 
plethora of production in the Baldwin 
territory, which may be roughly de- 
fined as including the territory east of 
the Alleghany mountains and south to 
Maryland, with the addition of the 
lake district represented by Ohio and 
Michigan; and the Ben Davis country, 
which equally roughly defined includes 
the Ohio, middle Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys. Of course in each of 
these districts there are other varie- 
ties which cut a large figure in the 
market supply, but broadly speaking 
such a division is reasonably accurate. 

In the Baldwin territory the crop of 
1904 is considerably larger than last 
year. In the Ben Davis district the 
crop is again short and inferior, total- 
ing a trifle more than last year, but 
representing only a very small pro- 
ductive effort on the part of orchards 
in this great district. 


MARKET SUPPLY 25 PER CENT LARGER, 

A careful summarizing of this situ- 
ation will show that the aggregate pro- 
duction of all the apples in the coun- 
try 


is somewhat larger than that of 


APPLE CROP AND MARKET 


Winter Apples at Wholesale, per Barrel. 
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last year, in spite of the falling off of 
the southern crop; that so far as the 
production in the commercial districts 
are concerned the crop is larger than 
in 1903 by 20%. 

This situation of supply in con- 
nection with the commercial dis- 
tricts, when considered with the fact 
that the quality of the crop in the 
Baldwin district is very materially bet- 
ter than last year, while the quality in 
the Ben Davis is not appreciably worse, 
makes it evident that the total crop 
of apples which will be available for 
market purposes is materially larger 
than last year, possibly by as much as 


25%- 
NO OCCASION FOR PANIC AMONG GROWERS 


There has been this year on the part 
of those interested in the handling, 
rather than the growing of apples, an 
evident purpose to exaggerate the vol- 
ume of this year’s crop. American Agri- 
culturist’s review, the data for which is 
secured as the result of the most com- 
rrehensive investigation ever made 
into the question of the apple crop, 
may be regarded as making it fully ap- 
parent that while there is a materially 
larger commercial crop than the com- 
paratively short crop of last year, yet 
there is no such volume of production 
as to warrant panic sales of fruit at 
unprofitable prices. 

The most that can be said is, that in 
the commercial districts there is a good 
fair supply of apples, but it is not of 
a volume that should prove burden- 
some if the crop is distributed in a 
systematic and careful manner. Of 
course if a crop of this volume should 
be thrown on the market with unrea- 
sonable haste, the result would neces- 
sarily be a glut of supply and could 
only result in unprofitable prices. The 
facilities for cold storage, however, are 
such at the present time as to suggest 
the possibility of storing for a time and 
furnishing to the consuming public in 
regular volume in accordance with the 
consumptive demand. 

If this is done the crop:should prove 
a profitable one both to growers and 
handlers, and one which would be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the consuming 
public, because it would insure a reg- 
ular supply of high grade fruit at 
prices moderate enough to stimulate 
more than a normal use. 

NEW YORK HAS MANY FINE APPLES, 

The crop in New York is materially 
larger than last year and of a better 
quality, the season not having been fa- 
vorable to the spread of fungous dis- 
eases, The distribution is different 
from that of 1903. In the Hudson river 
counties, which contain about one-sixth 
of all the bearing trees of the state, 
the crop is very materially short of 
last year. This is especially true in 
Albany, Ulster, Duchess and Westches- 
ter counties. The quality of this short 
crop, however, is fully up to the aver- 
age. 

On the other hand, in the western 
counties, especially those bordering 
upon the lakes, the crop is decidedly 
heavier than the last year and the 
quality superior. The crop in the in- 
land counties of the western section of 
cess over last year is not so marked 
as in the lake counties, 

In western and southern Pennsyl- 
vania the crop is inferior. This is espe- 
cially true in the district west of the 
Alleghany mountains and in the ter- 


ritory along the West Virginia . and 
Maryland borders. On the other hand 
in the northern and eastern counties, 
in Susquehanna and Schuylkill valleys 
the crop4is larger and of variable qual- 
ity. Last year there was an excep- 
tionally heavy crop in Maryland and 
Virginia, a fact which, as has already 
been noted, brought the total crop of 
the country to large figures. This year 
the crop in Maryland is light, while 
that in Virginia is even smaller in pro- 
portion. 


THE CROP RESULT IN OHIO, 


is somewhat mixed, the heaviest pro- 
ducing district comprises the south- 
eastern river counties and in these the 
crop is very much larger than last year. 
The quality also is somewhat better, 
but is still far from satisfactory. On 
the other hand the crop outturn in some 
of the eastern and northern counties 
is less satisfactory and is smaller than 
a year ago. The total crop of the state, 
however, exceeds that of 1903 with the 
quality very uneven. 

MICHIGAN BETTER THAN FURTHER WEST. 
state in the 


Michigan is the only 
west in which the crop is genuinely 
large and of satisfactory quality. In 
Indiana and Illinois there was a good 
bloom early, but it very soon became 
apparent that the fruit was not setting 
well, The bulk of the commercial produc- 
tion in Iowa is centered in the south- 
west counties in the Missouri bottoms. 


In that section of the state the situa- 





tion is somewhat mixed, but upon the 
whole the crop is considerably heavier 
than that of last year, 

The Missouri crop is somewhat larger 
than that of last year, with the im- 
provement especially noted in the 
southwestern counties and some in. 
crease in the south central or Ozark 
counties. The Missouri valley coun- 
ties, that is the northwest portion of 
the state, shows a crop a trifle larger 
than last year, but through the central 
counties along the Missouri where com. 
mercial orcharding is relatively older 
than in other portions of the state, the 
crop is very inferior, showing a total 
production of less than last year and of 
au quality about as poor as has ever 
been recorded. 

The foreign trade in American and 
Canadian apples is moderate to the 
present time, with some complaints of 
weakness, owing to the large supply of 
English grown fruit pressing on such 
markets as Liverpool and London. 


THE CANADAIN APPLE CROP 


is so closely associated with the crop 
of this country, especially in the matter 
of export trade, that the volume of 
production of our northern neighbor 
is quite as important to the apple 
growers on this side of the line, as ig 
the volume of production in other dis- 
tricts in our own country. 

This year there are apples in every 
section of Ontario, but in orchards 
which bore moderately heavy last year 


there is this year a light crop. As the 
crop of 1903, however, was one of 
spotted distribution, it would appear 


that the production this year is short 
of that of last year. The quality of the 
crop in 1903 was generally quite satis- 
factory and the same appears to be 
true this year. A marked feature of 
the situation which will have an effect 
upon the supply of winter fruit is the 
fact that the orchards bearing only the 


summer fruit made the best yields in 
this province. General advices from 
our correspondents indicate that the 


crop of Baldwins in Ontario suitable for 
barreling will run about the same as 
last year, perhaps a trifle heavier, but 
in the case of Russets, Greenings and 
Spys the result in barreling stock is 
smaller than the outturn of 1903. 


Apple Crops by States for Three Years. 


New England: 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut .....-cccccccccssvcccccvsscccoce 


TORAL cacccicccccccecccccsecereseveressees 

Centra!: 
New 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Total 


Middle west: 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Iowa 
Arkansas 


Total 
Southern: 
West Virginia 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Far west: 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Utah 
Montana 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 


Total 


All other 
WE SON QED ccidcccscccacens baseenscesies 


Ontario 


CCRC er ee eee sess eresesereseseseeeess 
















1904 1903 1902 
Barrels Barrels Barrels 
1,425,000 1,050,000 1,200,000 

940, 675,000 900 000 
x 430,000 600 ,000 
660,000 1,050,000 
113,000 150,000 
479,000 720,000 
4,870,000 3,407,000 4,620 ,000 
7,200,000 5, oy 4 6,250,000 
1,250,000 1,1 1, avy ,000 
4,150,000 8,8 00 ‘000 3,300,000 
195,000 ay ro 235,000 
3,275,000 3,1 3,500,000 
3,515,000 3 "260 ‘000 3,400,000 
t 300, 000 280,000 
19,960,000 16,980,000 18,365,000 
730,000 980,000 1,400,000 
924,000 2,100,000 
J 466,000 1,av0 000 
40, 450,000 1,000,000 
345,( 214,000 450,000 
1,550,000 1,306,000 1,250,000 
1,100,000 800,000 1,000,0vu 
5,397,000 5,240,000 8,600,0U0 
960,000 2,400,000 2,000,000 
1,850,000 2,250,000 2,500,000 
375,000 975,000 780,000 
2,900,000 2,700,000 2 000 000 
2,650,000 2,295,000 1,800,000 
8,735,000 10,620,000 9,080,000 
275,000 220,000 200,000 
105,000 95,000 100,000 
115,000 119,000 95,000 
26,000 25,000 25 000 
865,000 1,150,000 1,100,000 
560,000 502,000 180,000 
503,000 457,000 415,000 
2,449,000 2,559,000 2,415.00 
3,950,000 3,820,000 3,545,000 
15,360,000 42,626,000 46,625,000 
11,520,000 12,800,000 
600,000 625,000 























NICELY BUNCHED CELERY. 


Upon the neatness with which celery 
is bunched and trimmed largely de- 
pends the readiness with which it sells. 
The illustration shows a nicely ar- 
ranged bunch of very fine celery. The 
poor or discolored stalks have all been 
removed, the bleaching is about per- 
fect, and just enough of the top re- 
mains to give it a good appearance. 





Potato Rot Worse West Than East. 


_—_—— 


The presence of rot in some of the 


more northern potato growing sections, 
which as suggested by American Agri- 
culturist last week, might prove seri- 
ous, resulted in reducing prospects 


somewhat in Wisconsin, Other west- 
ern states report rot, but not to such an 
extent as that important district. In 
the middle and eastern states conditions 
the close of the harvest period are not 
so suggestive of heavy loss as appeared 
probable in September. At that time 
it will be remembered there was alarm 
in western New York for the potato 
crop which threatened to be cut down 


heavily by rot, An operator in that 
nart of the Empire state writes this 
week he believes the loss from rot in 


his section will run 10 to 15%, compared 
with early estimates of 25%. 

In Franklin county and vicinity rot 
varies greatly: some fields show only 
10%, while others run as high as 50%. 
A correspondent writes that he esti- 
mates the total damage by rot to be 
nearly 30% throughout that section. 
However, while this may seem very 
large, it must be remembered that the 
rate of yield this year is running par- 
ticularly heavy, and in spite of losses 
there will be a good crop. The season 
is now so far advanced that further in- 
jury by rot is reduced to a minimum. 

In Aroostook county, Me, one of the 
largest commercial potato producing 
sections of the country, the crop hare 
vested is a big one. However, some be- 
lated fields were caught by the recent 
freeze and losses were sustained by 
growers. Fine yields have been ree 
corded in that state this year. One 27- 
acre tract gave 3600 barrels, a ten-acre 
field 1315 barrels, a seven-acre field 800 
barrels, ; 

Country prices show no material 
changes from what we noted last week. 
In parts of western New York shippers 
are securing potatoes at 40 cents per 
bushel f o b. The movement, however, 
is slow as growers are not generally 
Pleased at such a figure. In northeast- 
ern sections of the fmpire state fob 
prices range 35 to 40c. In districts near 
the New York market shippers are of- 


fering not far from 50c. Growers in 
Maine are receiving $1 to $1.10 per bar- 
rel for superior shipping stock. In Ver- 
mont quotations range 35 to 40 cents 


per bushel, Quotations in the west are 
averaging lower than a year ago, gen- 
eral range in northern shipping districts 
being 22 to 35 cents a bushel. In dis- 
tricts that are near large markets 
growers receive as high as 40 cents. 





"I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Cabbage Is Late and Buyers Are Slow. 


Contract prices for the new cabbage 
crop continue low. So far shippers in 
northern districts are offering prices for 
Danish and Holland seed which com- 
pared with last winter’s phenomenally 
high range, appear ridiculously small. 
Undoubtedly buyers are using the fact 
of a larger output to their advantage. 
It will be remembered that as early as 
last April American Agriculturist in a 
general commentary on the preceding 
successful cabbage season, stated that 
growers in the more important pro- 
ducing sections were contemplating an 
increased acreage for 1904. However, 
the enlargement in some localities was 
not as heavy as intended, owing to un- 
favorable weather conditions, late sea- 
son for transplanting and maggots, etc. 

In parts of New York the crop is 
larger and better than last year; in 
others it is not as heavy as usual. This 
refers particularly to Cortland and 
some districts of Orleans county. Ad- 
vices from Albion, the great cabbage 
center of the latter, say the acreage 
this year is small but the quality is 
very good. A prominent cabbage 
grower of Carlton, Orleans county, says 
the output from that section will be 900 
tons compared with 500 last year. He 
states that taking Orleans county as a 
whole the crop will be moderate. How- 
ever, he believes that the combined 
crop in Niagara, Monroe and Orleans 
will average possibly one-fourth more 
than last year. In Madison a good 
yield is in sight. A Monroe county 
grower reports that Holland and Dan- 
ish will be in larger supply than in 1903. 

A correspondent of Erie county, Pa, 
says the yield in the northwestern part 
of the Keystone state will run about 
one-half ‘of a full crop. Heads are 
small but very solid, and all indica- 
tions point to a crop that will winter 
well. Continued wet weather in spring 
followed by drouth in summer resulted 
in the shortage. Farmers announce 
their intention to store Danish quite 
freely unless prices take a pronounced 
spurt. 

In the major western cabbage states 
supplies are coming to market freely 
and indications point to a generous 
yield. Domestic is largely out of the 
way, having- been absorbed by kraut 
factories at prices close to $3 per ton. 
Wisconsin reports say Holland and 
Danish seed is starting to move at $3.50. 
Generally, cabbage suitable for storage 
purposes is late. Illinois farmers are 
receiving $3@3.50 for Holland seed. 

Buyers are not operating with free- 
dom in New York. A correspondent in 
Orleans county says contract prices for 
Danish are close to $6 p ton; kraut cab- 
bage $3. Domestic cabbage is bringing 
$3 to $4 per ton f o b in Monroe county. 
Contract prices for Holland not yet 
settled. In Cortland the new crop has 
started out on a basis of $4 to $4.50 per 
ton, advices indicating that shippers 
will not be able to secure as much cab- 
bage there as usual. On the New York 
market flat Dutch brings $2 to $3 per 
100 head, Savoy and Reed $2.50 to $4, 

CHICAGO WHOLESALE CABBAGE PRICES, 

Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 
"04-5.. *$6 — — — _ 
"03-4.. 7@ 9 $20@25 $35@38 $50@55 $55@60 





°02-3..4@6 6@7 10@12 6@9 T7@9 
01-2..10@12 9@i1 10@14 14@16 17@20 
‘00-1..10@11 11@14 8@14 16@18 19@20 
’99-0..12@14 14@17 25@26 22@25 28@30 
"98-9.. 6@ 8 8@10 16@18 28@30 35@40 


*Late October quotations. 





German Crop Deficiency—Official re- 
ports from Germany give some idea of 
the severity and ill effects of the past 
summer’s drouth. The total grain crop 
of the empire approximates 20,500,000 
tons. This is a decrease of 4,000,000 
tons or 16% from 1903. The estimated 
requirements of cereals as food and for- 
age for the coming year are estimated 
at 24,600,000 tons. As central Europe is 
in about the same position as Ger- 
many, the latter country must look to 
the United States and other grain ex- 
porting nations for heavier supplies 
this winter than usual, 
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“New Rival’? Black Powder Shells 


are made for good shooting and good shooters shoot them. 
There is no guess work when your gunhasa ‘*New Rival’”’ 
in the chamber: for it’s the kind of shell that can always 
be depended upon to shoot where the gunis held, ‘‘New 
Rival’ shells are sure-fire, give good pattern and pene- 
tration and cost but little more than cheap inferior makes. 


ORDER THEM AND TAKE NO OTHER 


You owe yourself 


a debt of the amount you lose in the long run by not getting the best 
fence your money will buy in the beginning. The only way not to 


contract this debt is to investigate the fence question before buying. 


MERICAN FENC 


will stand the most careful investigation, There is more of it sold 
annually than all other woven wire fences combined. It must 
have merit to sell this way. We sell enough fence monthly to 
make a continuous fence twice around the world. A rcliable 
dealer handles AMERICAN FENCE in your town. Look him up, 


We have a Free Fence Book that tells a lot of things you 
should know about fence for all purposes. Send for it at once. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Dept.i5 
Chioago New York Denver San Franolsce 
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That is made from the best High Carbon Steel Wire. 

That is Heavily Galvanized to prevent rust or corrosion, 

That is COILED to provide for contraction and expansion, 

That is Strong Enough to turn the most vicious animal, 

That is Woven Closely to turn chickens and small pi 

D That +p to the posts as you would nail a b . 

That easily adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces, 

That is woven in such a manner that compels every wire 
to bear sts portion ofstrain, 

That you can Bay Direet from the firm that makes it, with 
Freight Prepaid to your nearest railroad station, 

That you can examine at your railroad station and re- 4 
turn if it displeases you in any particular, 

That yes can erect and Use for Thirty Days, and if unsat- ¢ 
isfactory return at our expense and get your money, é 

Write for Free Catalog giving full info: on, ress, 

KITSELMAN BROS, Box 203, MUNCIE, INDIAN. 
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“ab S 3 AMERICAN 
MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread just as thin or 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change. Most substantial, largest 
h capacity, lightest draft. 








FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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NOW Is THE TIME. You can buy the strongest Heavy 
Coiled Spring Wire Fence securely locked at the lowest 
market price, also Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire at 
wholesale rite at once for prices 


wr P 
a THE ANCHOR FENCE & MFG. 00., Dept, C, Cleveland, 0, 





Waa Save tes Perce ov Irene 
Many Tixes 4 Yeas. A Porfoot 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show it Means a Sale. Agnew 
make from $5 t 











agent made $20 first 
More machines to him. Write for special 


| JeA.Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, O, 


egents’ price 





The Great Agents Supply louse. 





UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


is strongest and best by every test. Our low prices 
will surprise you. We ship from mills in Conn., li., 
Calif.,and guacentes promns Cuavery, Write to-day 
for FREE catalog of Farm, Lawn and Poultry Fence. 
Bros., 12-18 Main St., Coléhester, Conn. ; 


AT WHOLPSELE PRICES 


For 25 we have been sellin 
direct to’ the Consumer. Send for 

. factory price list and catalogue G. 
Kiag Harness Co., 9 Lake St., Owego, N. Y. 








Write for our catalog which 
ts FREE. Tells you all about 
Gas and Gasolene Engines. 


Good Agents Wanted 


The Fairbanks 
Company, 
416 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 


BALTIMORE B BUTT. 
aLQAny, bal OSTON, TALO, aro ULNOOGVER. wine PHILADELPHIA, 



































$7 PER 100. 


Catalogue free. 


TREES 


FREIGHT PAID. 


naine and Fi 


RELIANCE N RSERY, "Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and 
po peme Poplars, heal true to 
nds of trees and plants CHEAP. 













ORDER GRIMM SPOUTS NOW 


ae song with you. Save 20% discount on November 
cash orders. -fourth more sap teed. No in to 
the tree. Catalogue “J” tells it all; it oe! 


G. H. GRIMM, Rutland, Vt., and Montreal, P. Q. 


and sample Spouts free. 





» Harrison Stock for quality. 
everywhere. 
ages of trees. 


All seasons’ varieties, all 

i Strongly rooted, ° 

3 shapely bodies, bred sted everyabere 
Safe 


Fine catalog just 
Harrison's Rane hey ant ‘19. Bertin Md. 


NATURAL COLORS and 
yo ey 216 varieties 0% 
fruit. Se Tor cur liberal terms of distri- 
bution to plaaters.—Stark Bro’s, 5 Lodiaanlin 
















and other fruit trees at wholesnte prices. Price 
list free. BR. &- SUMNSTOX, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





“Inves the Monarch” 

Hydraulic Press before 

Saying, Speci st Gea- 
—~ th - ed Co 


PEACH 


CIDE ek ie 


PRESSES Scrrag ant Bese 


MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY, 
41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GRIND FINE B OR COARSE 


feeds, ear corn, with or with- 
sd husks, all grains, with the 





Grinding. | Mills 

They are the 
rable mill made. Four sizes, any 
cutters, 


ower. New double 
feed, no choking. It fs 


pen phe 9 


~ 





economy to buy a Kelty MM, 
TH O. S. KELLY CO., 131 N. Lime St Spriegfield, 





Going to det, ¥ 
anew mill? 


You want a “Monarch” — 
= really want the best mill made. 
¢ make all kinds of Mills—French Burr, 
——— Feed, Mealand Grist, Corn Shellers, | 
thing else any far- 
Spr should use. 



















OLIVER 
Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 








Its Record Has Never Been Equaled 
Free 


Catalogue 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 


310 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


VEGETABLE CUTTERS 


Sizes to ent fine or 
Coarse suitable for 





Send for circulars, 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 


AG’L TOOL €0., 
Box 120,Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








ano SHREDDERS 
FOR ENSILAGE & DRY 
FODDER. AtsoLarest 


CUTTER 








FARM AND GARDEN 


THE FAIRBANKS 
GASOLENE EN GINES 


WITHOUT QUESTION 


THE BEST 
FOR FARM USE 





IMPROVEMENTS Ws CARe | 
| ere, HARDER MFG. CO., cos 





Growing Rocky Fords in the East. 


CERARLES EB, KOOGLE, WASHINGTON CO,-MD, 





Cantaloupe culture in this section, 
which was profitably carried on quite 
extensively a few years ago, was lim- 
ited this year to a very small acreage. 
The reason was that for the past two 
years they were, in most instances, al- 
most a failure, owing to the prevalence 
of blight and aphis. This year, how- 
ever, the loss from these sources was 
very small and the crop yielded very 
profitable results. 

In order to be successful in this spe- 
cial department one must stay at it 
every year and observe and practice 
the fundamental principles underlying 
the requisites for a crop. The soil best 
adapted is a sandy loam or common 
slate, dry or well drained. If the Iand 
is not fertile give it a liberal dressing 
of barnyard manure and mix well with 
the soil. 

Have the ground well pulverized and 
mark out 414 to 5 feet apart each way. 
Use about 200 pounds of some good 
plant food to the acre. Drop this where 
the hill is to be and mix with the soil, 
covering the mixture with about an 
inch of earth which has not been mixed 
with fertilizer. 

Plant the seeds, a dozen to the hill, 
covering them about % inch deep when 
the ground is warm, and there will be 
no trouble about germination, 

As soon as the plants come up lock 
out for the little striped beetles, as 
they sometimes destroy them in a few 
hours. Flour of bone mixed with an 
equal amount of plaster is’ one of the 
best preparations to use, as it will keep 
the beetles away. It is also a food for 
the plants and will not injure them 
like lime. When the plants are well 
set and have the fourth leaf well out 
they should be thinned to three plants 
in the hill. Cultivation should begin 
when the plants are small and continue 
until they are winding some distance. 
The hills should be kept loose and clean 
and the young plants well banked up 
with fresh earth. 

To prevent blight begin spraying with 
bordeaux mixture—three pounds copper 
sulphate and nine pounds lime to 54 
gallons water, soon after the plants be- 
gin to run, and continue every ten days 
or two weeks, according to weather 
conditions, until within a short time of 
the ripening period. Unless the season 
is an unusuaily favorable one {or 
blight, there will be little loss from i 
Care should be used in packing to have 
the cantaloupes uniform in size in the 
same package, as a medium-sized 
melon, well netted and regularly packed, 
will sel for more than fine large ones 
if mediums are mixed with them. 
Prices ranged this year in the city 
markets from $1.50 to $3 for good can- 
taloupes, and with a crop of 75 crates 
per acre the profits are easily esti- 
mated, 


> 


Favors Use of Gasoline Engines. 


Sometime ago I bought a four-horse 
power gasoline engine, advertised in 
American Agriculturist, and it has 
given me excellent satisfaction. A large 
amount of wood was sawed the first 
year I got the engine, and it worked 
so well that I rigged up a feed grinder, 
and now grind all of the feed for five 
horses and seven cows, besides a large 
amount for my neighbors. Corn is also 
easily shelled with it. The cost of run- 
ning ten hours is about 50 cents.—[John 
A. Warner, Wayne County, N Y. 

On my farm of 135 acres I used a one- 
horse treadpower for 25 years. <A short 
time ago I bought a three-horse power 
gasoline engine which is simple in 
construction and easy to run. Since 
then I have done all my _ thresh- 
ing, cut corn stalks and silage. ground 
my grain and sawed my wood with 
the use of the engine. It is set on 
a platform 4 inches high in the barn 
and near the haymow. The day I 
bought it a neighbor tied a bunch 
of straw on the exhaust pipe, where it 
was left for an hour, and it did not 



















ignite. After the threshing was done 1 
moved the machine to ome side, ani 


put the fodder cutter im its place. The 
wood saw frame is outside the barn and 
can be connected with the engine at 
any time. The fodder and hay for the 
stock is cut twice a week. About three 
gallons of gasoline run the engine for! 
ten hours. I am especially well Pleased! 
with thc work the machine does.—[W.| 
D. Rouse, Wyoming County, Pa. 





Florida Farmers Rien an. Association, 


On November 1 fruit and produce 
farmers on the east coast of Florida 
expect to receive articles of incorpora-. 
tion for a marketing association to be 
known as the Consolidated fruit. com- 
pany. This organization on the part 
of shippers, planters and packers 
arises from a desire to minimize the 
cost of raising, packing and forward. 
ing crops, and to sell at better advan- 
tage. If growers work in complete 
unison as is hoped, they expect to be 
enabled to largely sell their crops for 
eash fo b. Again, they aim to be in 
position to regulate shipments so as 
to control markets, inasmuch as the 
Ganger of gluts will largely be obvi- 
ated. 

One general distributing office will 
have charge of marketing the produce, 
thus avoiding confusion. Tomatoes 
will begin to move about January and 
run to the middle of May or later. All 
products handled by the company will 
be standard packed. Where the con- 
solidated expects to be able to make 
a hit with buyers is through the sys- 
tem of keeping the latter well supplied 
with products, thus saving them the 
great expense of representatives in the 
field, soliciting consignments. It is 
hoped that the money that ordinarily 
goes for this purpose will find its way, 
to the producer. 


-— 





Cost of Filling a Silo—In your issue 
of October I the statement is made by, 
Thomas A. Smith that the cost of fill- 
ing a silo +-.-30 feet with corn, tw- 
gether with the interest on the first 
cost, will amount to $250. I have just 
filled two silos, one 12x30 feet and an- 
other 10x30 feet, and can give the cost 
of the work, regardless of the cost of 
growing the crop to maturity, which 
would be the same whether fed dry or 
put in a silo. In my opinion, the ad- 
vantages of the silo are such that it 
wou'd be unfortunate for anyone to be 
deterred from building because of the 
expense of filling. The cost this year 
was as follows: Cutter $1 per foot di- 
ameter, or $22; three men in the ficid 
at $1.75 each, $5,25; three teams draws 
ing, $3 per team, $9; two men in silo 
at $1.50 each, $3; coal, $2.50; interest 
on first cost or $175 at 6%, $10.50; make 
ing a total of $52.25. Last season I put 
five acres of corn in the silo and with 
three acres of clover hay wintered 20 
head of cattle and fed three crates per 
day to horses from October 15 to May 
15. I have tried every way of keeping 
corn fodder, but give me the silo.—[C. 
I. Hunt, Livingston County, N Y. 





Prize Winning Baler—The grand 
prize, highest award in Louisiana pur- 
chase exposition, was given Whitman 
St Louis baling presses, on both belt 
and horse power, The Whitman balers 
are in use throughout the world, and 
they claim the record of never having 
failed to receive the first prize in any 
country where in competition. They 
have received a very large number of 
medals in all countries. 





The ability and reliability which 
years of experience give, the variety of 
readings covering farm topics, new 
ideas, and its abundant up-to-date in- 
formation, are the best things about 
American Agriculturist.—[W. K. Shinn, 
Doddridge County, W Va. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 














WHITE WYANDOT HEN. 
This is the only breed of fowls kept 


by Mrs C, J. Grenache of Yakima coun- 
ty, Wash, who has tried them in com- 
petition with several other breeds and 
finds them the most profitable for util- 
ity purposes, 





Turkeys Will Move to Market Late. 





{fn point of supplies the turkey out- 
ook for the coming season is very un- 
However, it may be stated that 
more northern producing sec- 
tions the crop is somewhat later than 
probably two weeks to a month. 
have the effect of throwing 
eipts from these sections at 

>midw r period or later. American 
Agriculturist is in receipt of reports 
from leading turkey dealers in major 
producing both east and west, 
and these with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions tell of the season being late. 


} 
even, 
in the 


usual, 
This may 
heavy re 
inte 


states 


Many correspondents write that while 
they are not in position to say that 
their sections will turn out a smaller 
turkey crop this year than last, yet they 
ean safely say that the early movement 
nominally known as the Thanksgiving 
run, will prove light. 


Last February this journal indicated 
the general intention of farmers to em- 
bark in the turkey business on a more 
extensive scale for the season of 1904-5, 
owing to prevailing high prices the 
past few years. While some districts 
in the middle sections appear to have 
fully realized this determination, in the 





more northern states turkey farmers 
have had much to contend with in the 
way of a cold, wet spring, and doubt- 
less intentions of turning out a heavier 
crop this year have not been wholly ful- 
filled. 

It is evident that some of. the more 
eastern states are not such important 
factors as commercial turkey pro- 
ducers as they were a few years ago. 
The Empire state is an example of this 
character. A correspondent in Wash- 
ington county, says the turkey growing 
industry, which used to be of great 
moment to farmers in that section, is 
now rapidly waning. Some towns 
which a few years ago used to be send- 
ing out tons of dressed turkeys each 
season are now receiving barely enough 
to supply home consumption. A re- 
port from St Lawrence county says the 
turkey crop will be 15% smaller than 
last year. Vermont output is expected 
to be exceedingly light, and commission 
men at Atlantic markets who last year 
handled large supplies of Vermont tur- 
keys claim they will have to look more 
to other sections. 


BLUEGRASS PROSPECTS ARE GOOD. 

Kentucky gives promise of showing 
a relatively better turkey crop this 
year than other states. With a few ex- 
ceptions reports from the Blue Grass 
state say the turkey output will be 
fully as large as last year. Some well 
posted dealers and commission men al- 
lege the crop in many leading counties 
will run 25% heavier than last year. 
However, Laurel and Pulaski county 
correspondents say they look for a de- 
creased output. In the latter the devel- 
opment of the oil industry has _ in- 
creased population of late, and the aug- 
mented domestic consumption is reduc- 
ing turkey shipments to a great extent. 

In some parts of west central Ohio 
the turkey crop is reported light. In 
portions of Inaiana there are said to 
be more turkeys on hand than a year 
ago. In Jackson the crop appears short 
of last year, but it must be remem- 
bered that supplies were heavy then. 
Jennings county growers say the 
heaviest movement will be in Decem- 
ber, January and February, owing to 
the lateness of the crop. 

in some parts of Illinois, reports tell 
of an average of 10 to 15% larger tur- 
key crop. These are offset by advices 
from districts of Edwards, Saline and 
Washington counties, which tell of 
promised reductions in supplies. 

According to Sec W. A. Ross of 
the Michigan egg shippers’ association 
many dealers in his state are in- 

















SPLENDID VEGETABLES FROM LONG ISLAND 


Long Island has long been famous for its vegetables. 
at the Queens and Nassau 
The celery shown in the center was produced on 
water June 10, 
the aid of manure or fertilizer of any kind. 


ranged by one of the editors 
Mineola. 
that were reclaimed from 


June 20, and produced without 


Good drainage and cultivation did the work. 
on the Old Mill farm, Nassau county, 
‘were grown by various farmers. 


hibit 


Here is a lot ar- 
county fairs at 
swamp lands 
1908. The celery was planted 
It was grown by E. G. Hollister 


LI. The other vegetables in the ex- 


THE POULTRY YARD 





clined to estimate one-third shortage in 
turkeys, but others who are exceeding- 
ly well posted claim supplies are as 
large as last year. In northern Mis- 
souri, the crop is estimated to be larger 
than last year. Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota reports, however, indicate a 
moderate to small movement. 
NO GENERAL CONTRACT PRICES, 

Shippers appear loath to contract 
with any freedom for late fall or win- 
ter delivery. In many localities oper- 
ators lost money on last year’s specu- 
lative business in spite of market prices 
generally holding firm. The trouble 
seemed to be that country prices were 
generally high. For this reason talk on 
the part of shippers the current season 
is for lower prices. However, farmers 
appear to be pretty well posted in re- 
gard to local conditions, and remuner- 
ative returns of the past few seasons 
will no doubt encourage them to hold 
out for as high prices as conditions 
warrant. The table given below shows 
New York and Boston quotations for 
dressed turkeys at Thanksgiving mar- 
ket period of specified years, also the 
range of prices the following January. 

TURKEY PRICES FOR VARIOUS YEARS, 


c—New York—, -—Boston, 

Thanks- Thanks- 

giving Jan giving Jan 
°03-4..18@20 17 @20 18@21 18 @21 
*02-3..16@18 17 @19 16@20 18 @19 
*01-2..10@13 10 @13% 9@12 9 @14% 
00-1..10@14 8 @12 10@13 7 @12 
°99-0..10@13 10 @12 11@13 11%@12 
*98-9..10@13 1114%46@13 10@14 12 @12% 
*97-8..11@14 10 @il 10@13 11 @12% 


DEMAND HAS OVERTAKEN SUPPLY, 

It is significant that turkey raisers 
last season received on an average 
more money f o b local shipping sta- 
tions for their turkeys by live weight 
than the best stock brought on the Chi- 
cago market during the fall of such 
years as 1899, 1900 and 1901. This would 
certainly indicate that the demand for 
turkeys within the past four or five 
years has outstripped the supply. 

PRICES FOR TURKEYS AT NEW YORK, 


Live Frs’h kil’'d Frozen | 
Nov, ’03...12 @16 14@22 — | 
Dec, ’03....12 @15 15@20 _— 
Jan, '04....13 @l4 15@19 a 
Feb, '04....144%@15 17@19 19 
Mar, '04... 15 16@18 19 
Apr, ’04....12 @15 15@16 19@20 
May, ‘04...11 @13 14@16 19@20 





Keeping Sweet Potatoes Easily. 


D. B. THOMAS, MISSOURI, 





Many make the mistake of putting 
sweet potatoes into a damp _ under- 
ground cellar. If the cellar happens to 
be dry enough, and the potatoes cured 
before putting there, they may keep 
all right, but generally it is very risky 
to store sweet potatoes in an ordinary 
cellar for long at a time. However, I 
know of a place where large quanti- 
ties are kept perfectly in a large nat- 
ural cave. There is a good circulation 
of air from within outward during the 
winter. 

As a general thing, it is best to dig 
before danger of hard frost, and store 
in an outbuilding for a week or two, 
when they will be ready for storing in 
barrels or boxes, in chaff or dry sand 
or earth. 

An upper room above a stove, where 
the temperature never reaches the 
freezing point, will be a good place for 
them; or a closet between two warm 
rooms. They naturally seem to taste 
better in winter anyhow, and will be 
seriously missed by any family who 
has once enjoyed them at this season. 
They are nearly always scarce in the 
spring season, and bring a good price, 
so good in fact, as often to prevent a 
proper amount being bedded, resulting 
in a scarcity of plants and a conse- 
quent crop shortage. 

“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due, 
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| WAGON SENSE 


and kill 
de by ing = wheel wagon, ad 
comfort’s sake getan 


For 


oe Wagon. 


time and money. sift 
eet ectric Stee} Wheels” 


—\ ke your old old wagon new at small 
‘or catalogue. Itis free. 


ELECTING WHEEL C8., Bos 88, Quiney, lil, 
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Buckskin Brand 
Boots RUBBER S#0Es 


(NOT MADE BY A TRUST) 

Don't take a substitute—insist on the genu- 
ine. Rubber, and rubber 
is the only thing that wears. 

Remember, 10% reduction in 
quality means 20% less wear. We 
Save travelling men’s and job- 
bers’ profits and put that into 
quality. Speci: al proposition to 
you if you're first to introduce 
them in your locality. Write us. 


Banner Rubber Co. 
279 Bittner $t., ST. LOUIS, M0. 


Quaker City 


Grinding Mill. 
For Corn and Cobs, Feed 
and Table Meal, 
Send for all mills advertised; 
Sent on Trial keep the best-and re- 

® turn all others. Built 
in 8sizes. 1 to 20 horse power, Ball bearing, 
easy running. Freight paid. Send for our 
It's free, 


The A.W .Straub Go, i320 Cases si Cntcape*ine: 








This Is the 














of Mann's Latest Model 
Bone Cutter. No pay ua- 


til you're satisfied that it 
= easier and faster than 


other. Catalo; 
Fl . Mann Co. , Box 


free. 











“TI followed the 
trail from Texas 
to Montana with 
a FISH BRAND 
Slicker, used for 


On the Trail 
with a Fish Brand 
an overcoat when 


Pomme! Slicker 
cold, a wind coat 


when windy, a rain coat when it rained, 
and for a cover at night if we got to bed, 
and I will say that I have gotten more 
comfort out of your slickcr than any other 
one article that I ever owned.” 

( The — gaa address {2 the 

of this unsolicited 
ter may be had on 
Wet Veer Garments for Riding, 
—— Working, or 
porting 


A. J. TOWER CO, 
BOSTON, U.8.A. 


TOWER CANADIAN : 
CO., Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 


FRUIT =. 








The Sign of the Fish 


qOWERS 


TRace 

















ny F. A. WAUGT. A Practical Guide to the 
| Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of } andling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealivg, etc, etc. The 
important subjects of the fruit trackage. and cold 
storage are especially well an comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grocer, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book, Illustrated, 
| 5a? inches, 250 pages. Cloth, Price postpaid..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Pince, 3 New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 



























































































€3 Murray Street, 
one 


or Head High Can? 
Self Olling or Oil Yourself? 
Wash 3 Minutesor Wash Thirty? 
All the Butter or Most All? 
Best Butter or Medium Butter? 
Tubular or Bucket Bowl? 


WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Tubulars are dif- 
ferent, very dif- 
ferent. Just one 
Tubular—the 
Sharples. All 
the others make 
bucket bowls — 
can’t make Tubu- 
lars because they 
are patented. .Ask 
for catalog B-100, 


Sharples Co. 
Chicago, Winols 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE 


Saves Horses, Saves Wagons, Saves Labor. One 

greasing lasts for weeks. Frazer's has been 

recognized as the standard axle grease for years. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO., 
NEW YORK. 





P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 








IN THE HOME OR 
ONTHEFARM © 


NOTHING !/ 
EQUALS 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


For ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS 


FOR MAN 


ot a -)-7-t-as 
ALL DEALERS 















2 Styles Cook 
2 Styles Heaters 


will bring Cat. of entire line 
id Sons Co., Box 120, Sturgis, Mich. 








a 
B. F. Free! 





FARM 


Excellent Show of Breeding Stock. 





As reported in brief in these columns 
a week ago, the show of sheep and 
swine at St Louis early this month 
was phenomenal. It is proper to go 
into more detail than our space per- 
mitted at the time. Stated briefly, it 
is probable that never before was there 
such an overwhelming array in both 
numbers and superlative quality. 

The lard and bacon types of swine 
were shown in perfection. Phlegmatic 
Poland-Chinas with their mere stubs 
of legs and great bulging hams, fur- 
nished a telling contrast with the leggy 
English Yorkshires and Tamworths, 
whose agility and “cat hams” adapt 
them to the purposes for which they 
are bred. Then there were the inter- 
mediate types; the small Yorkshires, 
the Victorias, the Essex, the Cheshires 
and the Hampshires. 

As to which of the more prominent 
breeds made the best exhibit it might 
be said that they mutually excelled 
each other. There was in fact no best 
exhibit; all the breeds were shown in 
their best estate. Surpassing excel- 
lence distinguished each. 

TYPE UNIFORMITY COMMENDABLE. 

There was uniformity of type in the 
several varieties, and the significant 
fact is that as a whole the exhibit 
showed a distinct trend in all the lard- 
and-meat breeds toward a common 
type which the great markets demand. 


For example, if some of the -Duroc- 
Jerseys had black hair they might 
pass as Poland-Chinas. While there 


are certain well-defined characteristics 
which distinguish one breed from an- 
other there is a pronounced merging 
of general points, such as large hams, 
short legs, strong loins and rotund 
bodies, these being required by the 
meat trade. 

It is the same in beef cattle breed- 
ing. There is but one correct beef type 
as determined by the markets, and of 
course the ultimate end of all meat- 
producing animals is the block. For 
this reason breeders are wise in con- 
forming their operations to the require- 





| ments of the buyers at the stock yards. 
| There is but one correct lard-and-meat 


type, and that is what all intelligent 
| swinemen identified with other than 
bacon breeds are striving to attain. 
Large English Yorkshires and Tam- 
worths are the bacon types and as be- 
tween these there is little choice for 
the obfect in view. There were scarce- 
ly any sub-standard hogs shown. 
Every animal had license to appear in 
the show yard at a world’s fair. A bet- 
ter conditioned lot of hogs never was 
seen. The herdsmen had performed 
their work with fine effect; their 
charges were in the pink of condition; 
the show yard bloom was there. The 
animals were at their best. 
A WORLD BEATING SHEEP SHOW. 


The sheep exhibit was a world beater, 
All the principal breeds were strongly 
represented. Nearly all the entries 
were sent forward in the best possible 
condition. A total of more than 2300 
sheep made the show. Shropshires had 
perhaps a little the best of the other 
breeds in numbers, but the Cotswolds 
were generally regarded as the most 
uniformly good lot in the exhibit, They 
also were present in strong numbers. 
The Shropshires excelled in point of 
home-developed excellence. Most of the 
entries in this section were of Amer- 
ican breeding, while many of the other 
breeds drew their best sheep from for- 
eign flocks. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of the Shropshires and South- 
downs, most of the tip-top entries fur- 
nished were imported or Canadian- 
bred. 

MANY PRIZE WINNERS FOREIGN BRED. 

It is suggestive that the majority of 
the leading prize winners came from 
the other side of the water. Home bred 
sheep constituted the tail enders. 
There are those who have been argu- 
ing that American farmers are raising 
as high-class sheep as can be found in 
| England of Scotland, but the results of 





ANIMALS 


the contests at St Louis show that the 
contention is wholly unfounded. For 
the best types of the several mutton 
and wool breeds we seem still depend- 
ent upon the mother country. 

It was evident from the ratings re- 
ceived by native sheep that American 
breeders have much to learn or do be- 
fore they can hope to cope successfully 
with their foreign cousins who have 
been breeding sheep for centuries. But 
taking into account the conceded in- 
fancy of sheep husbandry in the United 
States it is undeniable that our flock- 
masters have wrought well and are still 
achieving with that rapidity and thor- 
oughness characteristic of a progressive 
people. 

Southdowns numbered in excess of 
100 head, and the home bred entries 
were outstanding good ones, sharing 
the honors about equally with their 
alien relatives. Oxfords made friends 
for the breed. No sheep can make a 
better appearance than an Oxford. The 
Cheviots, many of them home bred, 
were a delectable collection, showing 
in numbers and character which in- 
dicated the progress of the breed dur- 
ing its brief existence on this side. 

All the fine wool types were forward 
in judge-puzzling numbers and quality 
and made a prodigiously strong dis- 
play. The judges got plenty of “roast- 
ing”’ in the course of the show, but this 
was inevitable. 


-— 
—_- 


Vermont Merinos in Australia. 








An account of the favor in which 
Vermont Merinos are held in Australia 
is given by W. H. Webb of Bathurst, 
New South Wales. Mr Webb has han- 
dled American sheep since 1888, and is 
a pioneer in the Australian mutton in- 
dustry, having been connected with the 
growing of wool-skins since 1862. He 
says: 

“I do not care to recommend Amer- 
fean sheep too strongly, fearing they 
will not sell up to exporters’ expecta- 
tions. I will say, however, that the 
Vermont Merino adds greater density 
to our sheep than any other foreign 
breed, that he grows a longer staple on 
account of the favorable climate, and 
increases in size. Our flock-masters 
buy from $125,000 to $275,000 worth of 
breeding sheep annually at the July 
sales. This gives you some idea of the 
demand. Some inferior stock drifts in 
from America now and then, and this 
is what causes complaint from breeders, 

“The reason why Merinos are pre- 
ferred here to other varieties, is that 
they suit most parts of our country. 
However, in wet districts, Lincolns, 
Shrops, Border Leicesters, etc, are more 
desired. The Merinos that take best are 
bright wool stock. Avoid sending 
rough, hairy sheep, and on no account 
ship any with kemp. I should say, 
judging from past seasons, that 60 rams 
and 40 ewes are enough to supply the 
trade here each year. Rams bring $150 
to $350 each, ewes $50 to $350. 

“The Agricultural Journal of Cape 
Colony recently published an articie 
condemning Vermont sheep. Among 
other things it stated that the scour 
yield from the American stock aver- 
aged 4 to 5% less than that from Aus- 
tralian and Tasmanian sheep, and bor- 
der farmers were warned against the 
use of Vermont Merinos as wool pro- 
ducers. In answer to this charge, I 
will say that French and German buy- 
ers claimed the craze for Vermont 
sheep was responsible for a decline in 
the production of fine wools in New 
South Wales, yet while they were mak- 
ing these claims, it should be noted 
that these same buyers were allowing 
American spinners to secure the best 
of our fine wools, in spite of the fact 
that they are compelled to pay 11 cents 
per pound duty on the same to get it 
back to America, while the French and 
German buyers could get their stock 
in free of duty. 

“T think the trouble in Cape Colony 
fis that some inferior Vermont Merinos 
were permitted to slip in, and hence did 
not give entire satisfactson tc sheep 
breeders. Because 


these off-quality 


American sheep did not come up to ex- 
pectations, it is no reason why all Ver- 
mont breeding stock should be con- 
demned. In support of my claims for 
the marvelous success of the choicer 
grades of Vermont breeding sheep in 
New South Wales, I might say that a+ 
the annual sheep breeders’ association 
held in Sidney last June, I showed an 
imported Vermont ewe, bred by E. J. 
Carpenter of Addison county. That 
ewe cut 25 pounds with 351 days’ 
growth. The government wool expert 
of New South Wales, Mr Alfred 
Hawkesworth, said in his report to the 
association, that a careful scrutiny of 
this ewe’s fleece brings out the fact 
that ‘there are American sheep carry. 
ing a very high class wool of typical 
character, all over, folds and wrinkles 
included.’ ”’ 





— 
The Hog as a Money Maker. 
J. B. BURRIS, INDIANA, 





We grow pigs upon corn, rye, clover 
and bluegrass, with occasional use of 
cowpeas and pumpkins. Our crop ro- 
tation is clover sod to corn, this to rye 
sown to clover, two seasons, finishing 
the fall feeding on second crop clover, 
This practice gives four crops with one 
plowing. 

The April pigs, after weaning, are 
kept in good growing condition and put 
upon ripened rye in the field, when 
barbs on chaff are sufficiently decayed 
to not fasten in pig’s throat. This rye, 
in connection with the young clover 
growing with the rye, makes an excel- 
lent feed and puts them in splendid 
condition to turn on second growth clo- 
ver and finish with corn not later than 
October 30. 

WEANING FALL PIGS. 


Pigs farrowed in September are 
weaned not later than the middle of 
December and the sows bred again for 
April farrowing. The pigs are wintered 
on corn, wheat middlings, clover hay, 
and whenever weather will admit, al- 
lowed the range of the growing rye 
field. This latter is quite important, as 
a pig will not make a satisfactory 
growth unless some green or succulent 
food is had during cold, dry weather. 

December pigs use the rye field until 
the plant is too coarse for them to eat, 
which is known by their chewing awhile 
and then spitting it out. Kentucky 
bluegrass at this season, and until mid- 
dle of June, is equally as good as rye, 
and we usually finish in June with 
corn, allowing this pasture range. 

MOST PROFITABLE AGE TO SELL, 

A pig should weigh, if properly grown 
and cared for, 14% pounds for each day 
he is old, and if marketed at six months 
of age weigh 200 to 225 pounds, which 
we believe the most profitable age and 
size. With this practice we avoid any 
feeding for market in cold weather, 
and always sell at this age, regardless 
of the condition of the market. 

For housing there is nothing so good 
as small portable coops, which may be 
easily moved from one portion of the 
farm to another by hitching a team to 
one end. A convenient size is 6x16 
feet, which may be divided by a parti- 
tion in the middle, thus making com- 
fortable room for two sows at farrow- 
ing time. These houses are made by 
taking two pieces 2x6 inches and 16 
feet long, placed on edge for sills, both 
of which are sharpened at one end, 
sled fashion. The siding on one end is 3 
feet and the other 5 feet, making a shed 
roof with a drop of 2 feet in 6. A floor 
of boards is desirable, but not neces- 
sary, for cobs or coarse litter will raise 
the bottom above moisture when clean, 
@ry wheat straw or shredded fodder 
makes a comfortable bed. Doors and 
windows are made on the higher side, 
which during colder portions of the 
year should face the south. 


> 
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“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”: say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 
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No General Scarcity in Feeds. 


The fact ofa reduced wheat crop this 





° 


year cor nbined with prevailing high 
prices for the gr ain, is causing much 
apprehension on the part of many miil 
feed consumers regarding winter sup- 
plies. 

Among the reasons, on the other 
hand, which go to hold feed prices: with- 
in bounds, is the large crop of hay all 
over the country. Equally important 
is the liberal production of oats. The 
crop for 1904 as noted recently in 
American Agriculturist, is 973,000,000 
bushels, an increase of 150,000,000 bush- 
els over last year’s rather moderate 
vield. Again, the corn crop in the sure 
plus states is turning out heavier than 
the more fearful had predicted. 

FEED PRICES FOR VARIOUS YEARS, 
fCorn and oats in bushels at Chicago, 
ull others in tons at New York, mid- 

October top price.] 

1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 
Bran .......--$ 22 21.50 18.00 19.00 17 
Middlings -$ 24 24 18.50 21.00 19 
Cot’ns’d m’l..$ 27 26.50 — 27.50 26 
Lins’d oil m’l.$ 28 25 26.50 30 27 
No 2 corn...(c) 53 - 44% 56% 56% 40 
St na’d oats. (c) 29 36% 29 36% 22 

The ample oats crop and its possible 

fect upon feed supplies is reflected by 


present prices for that grain, which are 
7 to 8 cents per bushel lower wuan a 
year ago, and about on the same basis 
as October, 1902. However, it is notable 
that bran at present is $3 to $4 per ton, 
and middlings $3.50 to$5 higher than the 


CREAMERY 


























CLEAR LAKE JUT® 24. 


This splendid Angus steer was pre- 
pared for the international stock ex- 
position in 1903 by the Minnesota ex- 
periment station, and was entered in 
the fat steer class. He won the cham- 
pionship for steers one year old and 
under two, and was a close second to 
the grand champion steer Challenger. 
He was a low down, short-backed, com- 
pact animal, with great merits as a 
beef producer. 





prices show a general advance of $4 to 
$5 per ton, or around 25% increase. 
There was some hope for consumers the 
early part of the summer that the 
bumper cotton crop would result in com- 
paratively cheap cottonseed meal this 
fall. However, those expectations so 
far have not been realized. In fact, 











AN ATTRACTIVE DUROC-JERSEY SOW FROM OHIO 


This magnificent Duroc-Jersey sow was shown last year at the New York 


state fair; 


owned by Mahan Brothers of Greene 
“Her sire is Top Notcher No 8803, one of the most celebrated 
Jersey breed has ever known, 


description: 
hogs the Duroc- 


1% years old when the picture was taken. 


She was bred and is 


county, O, who furnish the following 


Dutchess Czarina No 27178, 


with her full sister, Dutchess Maud No 27180, were shown at ten fairs the past 


season, never defeated 


shown, 


They were 


fall of 1902. Corn quotations are 8 to 9 
cents per bushel higher than last fall, 
and corn meal of course is affectes 
directly by the price of the grain. 
TOP PRICES FOR BRAN, 
*Mid-month range at New York. 


Oct Dec Mar May 
1904-5 ,.$22 $ —- $ - $ — 
1903-4 21.50 22 23 24 
1902-3 .. 18 19 24 21 
1901-2 .. 19 25 19 21 
1900-1 .. 17.50 17 21 20 
1899-0 17.50 17.50 17.50 7.50 
TOP PRICES FOR LINSEED OIL MKAL, 
Mid-month range at New York. 
Oct Dec Mar May 
1904-5... $28 $ - $— $— 
1903-4 .. 25 25 28.50 — 
1902-3 .. 26.50 27 2 27.50 
1901-2 .. 30 30 29.50 28 
1900-1 .. 27.50 28 28 27.50 
1899-0 .. 17 27.50 26.75 27 


Bran and middlings are selling at the 
high October point for several seasons, 
Compared with four or five years ago, 


and stood first and second 
Dutchess Czarina was pronounced by competent judges one of the 
greatest sows of her breed ever seen.” 


wherever 


despite the promised larger output of 
cotton, prices for cottonseed meal at 
southern shipping stations range 50 
cents to $1 per ton higher than October, 
1903. 

Crushers say they are anticipat- 
ing the heaviest demand for cottonseed 
meal this fall that they have enjoyed 
for two years. This is due largely to 
the grain shortage in some districts of 
Europe. Continental markets are at 
present paying high prices for cotton- 
seed meal, and some southern mills re- 
port that four-fifths of their shipments 
are going abroad. 


-— 


Improving the Dairy Herd—While 
the amount of milk may be increased 
somewhat by careful feeding, it is only 
impossible to improve the quality of the 
milk except by breeding up the herd. 
Select cows, which give large quantities 
of milk, with the highest per cent of 
butter fat. In other words, breed and 
not feed is the prime essential in im- 
proved dairying. 





AND DAIRY 


Milk Producers Discuss Measures, 





The meeting of the F 8S MPA 
at Binghamton last week was called 
to order by Pres Ira lL, Snell. The 
roll-call showed that there were 
representatives from every route, be- 
sides several visitors interested in 
the work of the association. Special 
reports were called and Sec H. T. 
Coon of Homer said that the general 
work was progressing as heretofore, 
but that funds had not been adequate 
to push the organization to the front 
as much as he would like. Mr Coon 
reported that the total receipts for the 
last three years were $450. The ex- 
penses since September 4, 1902, to date 
were $211.87, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $238.60. He further stated 
that during these three years only $50 
had been paid him by the organiza- 
tion to cover salary in addition to ex- 
penses and postage. 

As there were no other reports, the 
president appointed committees on res- 
olutions, nominations, ete, to report at 
the afternoon session. When the meete- 
ing convened, O. G. Sawdey of Earle 
ville presented a list of officer for elec- 
tion. The officers named were the same 
as last year with the exception of one 
member, F. B. Aiken of Trumansburg, 


a member of the sales committee, in 
whose place J. A. Stanton of New 
Woodstock, N Y, was named. After 


some discussion, it was thought best 
to retain the old sales committee, as 
they have the power of attorney for 
handling the contracts of the organi- 
zation now in their possession, On mo- 
tion of W. V. Ranger, J. A. Stanton of 
New Woodstock, N Y, and A. P. Mun- 
ger of Montrose, Pa, were added to the 
sales committee This was unanimousty 
carried. The committeee now consists 
of J. C. Latimer of Tioga Center, chair- 
man; Ira L. Snell, F. B. Aiken, J A, 
Stanton and A. P. Munger. 

In a very earnest talk Pres Snell de- 
clined the nomination for re-election, 
stating that he was willing to retire 
from that office and give someone else 
opportunity of showing what he could 
do. After considerable discussion, in 
which many members took part, urging 
Mr Snell to stand by his post, he re- 


ecnsidered his withdrawal and was 
unanimously re-elected. It is a well- 
known fact that Pres Snell and the 


other members of the sales committee 
have sacrificed many personal interests 
for the association. They have made 
many trips to New York and other 
places, bearing the expense themselves 
and at all times doing what they could 
to further the interests of milk pro- 
ducers. Special attention was called to 
the prices of milk that prevailed in 
1897-8 and those of to-day. That the 
organization has been a power in 
bringing about many kinds of reforms 
is well known. Every producer should 
remember that he is not only interested 
in the outcome of this warfare for fair 
prices for milk, but that he is in duty 
bound to support the association. 

The present position of the people’s 
pure milk company was discussed 
somewhat at length. It was stated that 
the officers were still endeavoring to 
get the necessary amount of capital 
which the F S M P A requires before 
the latter will turn over the contracts 
for milk now in possession of the sales 
committee. 

Several resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. One authorized B. A. 
Capron of Boonville to choose four 
other directors of the five states’ as- 
sociation and act as a committee to 
investigate and suppress milk skim- 
ming as now practiced at several ship- 
ping stations. This committee was also 
authorized to promote such laws as 


[To Page 384.] 











Meni lung “sox 
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CROUP 





Best In The World. 


The time-tried remedy which has done duty fn 
“suave proper foe" Bevin: minghones” 
pe: oO 
Curb, Splintand all forms of Lameness. 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 


of horsemen year after year gladly at- 


Thousands o' 

test its merits, 
Lisle, Ont., Deo. 29, 1902. 
5.-Se Iba sie mapa oe 
:—I baveused a great am: o r 
Kendall's Spavin Oure andi am now on my twelfth 
— I have found it satisfactory. | have cured 
ne of have found it the best re: y 
Peeeee Sere of, — —— ay it right fy in 
town. There have people asked me 
about it and sone Suttathe best stuff in the w 


for Spavins, Sorat nme and many Dither 
things.” Fey on Tes gota bottle and tried 
best they ever 


and said it was just the 
have been dealing in Rorses for twolve 
1 pores, found anything to equal K. eSpavin 

Please send me one of your books 80 that 
Tan tall the people more about it, and you will 


Toure tral or 


13 . Asa linimert for ony 
mi ta no six tor 08, 8 ag Fg 
address 


dall’s feve Cure, F~ 





DR. B, 3, KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt, 


















TO-DA\ 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
ONLY POSITIVE 
an 
PERMANENT 


munenas fete 


Cares 


Siyery ete 8 Send 3 nor lea Tea Tea 


the four distinat en of usi: ie 
Prof, J.B. I. Beery, Pleasant Bill, Obie. 











Take no chances 
with your face. 
Demand Will- 
iams’ Shaving 
Soap. 


bookies “* How to Shave.” 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ce 








_ASAFE INVESTMENT 


in connection with our own business, that ap- 
peals to those who want to combine entire 
safety to principal with a fair rate of interest. 
t is not a speculation. Backed by many years 
of uninterrupted success and dividends, 


The Financial Proposition 

Six per cent dividends, payable 3 per cent in 
January, 3 per cent in July. 

ferred as to both dividends and assets. 

Ranks first for safety and stability 

Widely held among conservative investors. 

Most popular among those who know most 
about it, 

Safe, and pays nearly twice as much as sav- 
ings banks, 

A security for wife, child, trustees, etc. 

If this matter appeals to you, full particulars 
will be mailed upon req which should state 
the amount that may possi ed available for 

purpose. Not less th than 





this an nor more 
$1200 from any one investor, since our 
desire is interest the many, rather than the 
ew. Addrese 


HERBERT MYRICK, 
PeestGens and Editor, Cranes Judd Co. 
2 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A Brilliant Success. 














Our excursion inio the great south- 
west, which left Chicago and St Louis 
last week Tuesday, is a brilliant suc- 
cess. More people joined in this ex- 
cursion than were ever before carried 
in the history of the route utilized. 
Telegrams and letters from our repre- 
sentatives speak enthusiastically of the 
big receptions tendered our excursion 
party all along the line. The various 
towns and cities fairly outdid them- 
selves in their hospitalities toward 
their distinguished visitors from the 
east, west and north. 

No more representative body of peo- 
ple ever composed an excursion than 
those who joined the Orange Judd party 
tour through the great southwest. They 
included a large number of the most 
successful farmers from all sections of 
the country, home seekers, would-be 
settlers, investors, etc, and also a con- 
siderable number of bankers, brokers, 
manufacturers and business men in 
other vocations, who joined the excur- 
sion in order to make.a personal in- 
vestigation of the opportunities offered 
by the great southwest. The press of 


Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas treated this enterprise with the 
utmost consideration. Most of the 


party are so impressed with the coun- 
try that they will spend the entire 21 
days’ ticket limit in their tour of in- 
vestigation. 

The result of this great excursion 
cannot fail to be enormously benefi- 
cial to the still more rapid and sub- 
stantial development of the southwest. 
It is no exaggeration to say that many 
thousands of people are awaiting to 
hear by letter from those who took the 
trip. It is significant that quite a few 
of the excursionists represented large 
or small organizations of farmers and 
others who are looking for choice lands 





EDITORIAL 


for settlement or speculation, and sent 
agents on this excursion. It is remark- 
able that this excursion should have 
attained such large proportions, since 
the public had only three weeks’ notice 
of it. 

Altogether the Orange Judd excursion 
is so successful in its immediate re- 
sults, and bids fair to being of sucii 
far-reaching consequence, that it be- 
hooves the middle south and the south- 
ern Atlantic states to imitate this ex- 
ample. The eyes of the east, north and 
west are turning toward the prosperous 
south land. Great numbers of people 
and a large volume of capital are dis- 
posed to seek the balmy climate of the 
middle south or the far south and to 
profit by the rapid development of the 
wonderful resources of that section. 
Let the towns, cities, counties and 
states and railroads write us and get 
particulars, and co-operate with Amer- 
ican Agriculturis8t in a great campaign 
of education and development in the 
south. We invite correspondence from 
all individuals, business organizations, 
farmers’ associations, public or rail- 
road officers, and any and all others in- 
terested in a comprehensive movement 
of this character. The grand old south- 
east, aS well as the middle south, offers 
opportunities which compare favorably 
with those offered by any other part of 
the country. 

——-— <> 





In Germany, to secure electric power 
for farm work, some attention has been 
given to utilizing natural sources of 
power, such as wind and water. There 
are hundreds of streams where water 
power can be utilized to good advan- 
tage on the farms of this country, but 
the great central west and prairie lands 
must depend upon wind for driving ma- 


chines, if they are to utilize natural 
sources of power. Water is usually at 
a premium in that section. On the 


other hand, the southwest winds blow 
almost incessantly and have been util- 
ized to a certain extent for drawing 
water. The windmill is one of the char- 
acteristic landmarks on practically ev- 
ery western farm. There is no reason 
why wind cannot be used, to a very 
large extent, for generating electricity. 
With the improvements being made in 
generators, they will doubtless be a 
source of power, heat and light on 
many farms in the near future, 

Milk producers suppiying Greater 
New York had an interesting meeting 
at Binghamton, N Y, last week, It was 
the annual meeting of the F 8S M P A, 
which for years has been the cham- 
pion of dairymen in advocating bet- 
ter prices for their product. All the 
routes were represented, and the di- 
rectors from the various sections were 
enthusiastic in their belief that the 
organization would sooner or later be 
in a position to assert itself and name 
a price for milk decidedly above the 
cost of production so as to leave the 
dairy farmer some compensation for 
ais work, The old guard who have con- 
stituted the backbone of this associa- 
tion were on hand and more determined 
than ever to continue advocating the 
principles which prompied the organ- 
ization of the society. It is doubtful 
if a more earnest set of men contend- 
ing for their rights has ever been 
brought together in New York state. 








The enthusiasm with which our read- 
ers welcome the Orange Judd Land 
Scrip propositon is most inspiring. The 
proposition was fully set forth last 
week, October 22, and is reported in 
condensed form in this issue. “But 
if the old reliable American Agri- 
culturist is behind it, it’s all right,” 
says one good Ohio farmer, We 
could not afford it if we ‘were, in 
business onty for one year. But this 
concern, established away back in 1842, 
expects to do business at the old stand 
for generations to come. We want to lift 
the paid subscription list of American 
Agriculturist to 250,000, knowing that 
whatever it costs will come back in 
time through the income from renewals 





and from increased advertising. And 
to get those 250,000 before spring, we 
offer, in addition to the unprecedented 
regular rewards in Orange Judd Land 
Scrip, extra prizes to the value of a 
round $2000. 





<> 


Commit all candidates for the legis- 
lature of New York before the election, 
to favor resubmitting the canal ques- 
tion to popular vote. Such pledging of 
candidates should be promptly attended 
to this week and next, so that, what- 
ever the political complexion of the 
Empire state’s lawmaking body, it will 
be overwhelmingly for resubmission. 
Then with a powerful anti-barge canal 
league to urge this matter, the move- 
ment must succeed. And if the prop- 
osition to throw away $101,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money on the Erie canal is 
once more referred to popular vote, we 
believe it will be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. But the success of this reform 
depends primarily upon the number 
who sign the call for th® anti-barge 
canal convention. Let everyone up the 
state sign the call, because we must 
have many thousands of such signa- 
tures to make an impression upon the 
voters in and around Greater New 
York. The city will follow the country 
in this matter, if the lead is big enough. 
Roll up long lists of signers in every 
part of the state for the call which 
American Agriculiturist has printed, 
and there will be a fighting chance to 
forever squelch this ‘“‘most colossal eco- 
nomic error of modern times’’—the pro- 
posed squandering of $101,000,000 on the 
big ditch. It will be a hard fight, but 
it can be won if the people use their 
power. American Agriculturist has 
pointed out the way, the press of the 
state is most gloriously supporting the 
movement, and it is now for the people 
to “sign up” or get ready to “fork up” 
untold millions—for 101 millions will 
be only the beginning of this job once 
it is actually begun. 

_>— 

The demonstration dairy test at St 
Louis progresses. From time to time 
figures are given out noting quantities 
of feed given and quantities of milk, 
butter fat, etc, produced, yet no deduc- 
tions can be drawn, as the cost of feed, 
the care and the value of the product 
have not been announced. Very little 
can be determined as to the final out- 
come until all data are assembled. The 
25 Jersey cows are probably well to the 
fore, as their milk has contained the 
largest percentage of fat right along, 
and the quantity has been large. The 
five Brown Swiss cows are giving big 
quantities of milk, with a percentage of 
fat which compares favorably with any 
of the breeds outside the Jerseys. The 
final deductions will be watched for 
with interest. 





————_—_—_<>—__—__—- 





In large orchards much trouble is ex- 
perienced by fruit growers, especially 
when the sulphur washes are used, to 
spray all the trees satisfactorily during 
the dormant season in spring. To fa- 
cilitate treatment, it has frequently 
been suggested that fall spraying be 
employed for a portion of the trees, 
Orchardists have been deterred from 
this practice because little was known 
as to the results. As the exact effect 
of sulphur sprays applied in the fall 
upon fruit and leaf buds, and upon the 
seale, had not been definitely deter- 
mined, the Geneva station undertook a 
series of experiments to settle the ques- 
tion, a general summary of which is 
given on an earlier page of American 
Agriculturist. It should be read by 
every thorough going fruit grower. 


al 


The home should be protected from 
unscrupulous designs from every quar- 
ter. Often the farmer or his famiiy 
answers advertisements in good faith 
and does not secure perfectly fair treat- 
ment. With this journal conditions are 
entirely different. We give an absolute 
guarantee of the integrity of our ad- 
vertisers. Look it up on this page. 











Milk Producers Discuss Measures. 





[From Page 383.] 


would regulate these abuses and tend 
to protect milk producers. The officers 
of the association and members of the 
sales committee were thanked for the 
work they had done in behalf of pro- 
ducers and given the assurance that 
the members of the organization would 
stand firmly by them. 
THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 

are president, Ira L. Snell of Kenwood, 
N Y; vice-president, O. P. Moore of 
Roxbury, N Y; secretary-treasurer, H. 
T. Coon of Homer, N Y; executive com- 
mitee, J, C. Latimer of Tioga Center, 
N Y, O. G. Sawdey of Earlville, N Y, 
William Hymers of Delancy, N Y, FR 
B. Aiken of Trumansburg, N Y, F. 
H. Thomson of Holland Patent, N Y. 

The directors of the various routes 
are as follows: Black River, B. A. Cap. 
ron of Boonville and D. C. Markhain 
of Port Leyden; Erie, J. C. Latimer, 
J. W. Ross of Smithboro, W. G. Hunt 
cf Great Bend, Pa, and J. J. Belknap 
of Campville; Lehigh Valley, Aaron 
Decker, F. H. Bunnell of South Mont- 
rose, Pa, and F. B. Aiken; D L and W, 
Irwin Langworthy of South Brookville, 
J. A. Stanton of New Woodstock, O. J. 
Ward of Candor, H. T, Coon, B. A. 
Bassett of Afton and W. V. Ranger of 
Apulia; Ontario and Western, William 
Hymers, O. G. Sawdey and Ira L. Snell; 
Harlem division of the New York Cen- 
tral, John L. Haynes of Pauline, N Y. 

CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES, 


The second annual meeting of the 
five states’ co-operative creamerics 
association was held immediately after 
the adjournment of the milk producers’ 
organization. In calling the meeting te 
order Pres D, C. Markham of Port Ley- 
den said that he believed the co-oper:- 
tive creamery owned and controlled by 
the milk producers themselves wou? 
be a great factor in bringing about 
better prices, as the organization gr 
He said there is a good feeling al! alongs 
the line wherever co-operative crea- 
eries are being operated, and that ii 
most cases they are producing good divi- 
dends on the investment in addition t« 
their prices for milk. Sec W. G. Hur? 
of Great Bend, Pa, read the report cf 
the meeting of February last which 
was approved. Resolutions wer? 
adopted approving the policies pursued 
by the association and assuring ti: 
officers of united support in carryin7 
out the same. The treasurer, O. (i. 
Sawdey, reported that the total re- 
ceipts for the past year were $110. The 
expenses during the year were $69.49, 


leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$40.60. 
The following officers were unan- 


imously elected: President, D. C. Mark- 
ham, of Port Leyden, N Y; vice-presi- 
dent, R. 8S. Searle of Montrose, Pa; sec- 


retary, William Hunt of Great Ben’, 
Pa; treasurer, O. G. Sawdey of Earl- 
ville, N Y; trustees, J. C. Latimer of 


Tioga Center, N Y, W. M. Peck, B. A. 
Capron, J. W. Ross, O. P. Moore, A. D. 
Warren, M. H. Kinsley; finance com- 
mittee, B. Lounsberry, William Hy- 
mers and F. H. Thomson, 

In the general discussions which fol- 
lowed, E. R. Harkness, manager of the 
Delhi co-operative company of Delhi, 
N Y, said that when their company 
was organized it was openly stated by 
the Bordens, who have a plant at that 
place, that the co-operative enterprise 
would be short lived. Mr Harkness 
stated that they had not only been able 
to maintain their plant and operate it 
in a satisfactory way, but were pay- 
ing handsome dividends on the invest- 
ment and paying their patrons more 
for milk than were the Bordens. He 
said farmers could maintain an inde- 
pendent plant of their own at any 
place if they would stick together and 
properly manage it. He thought the 
co-operative creamery with the back- 
ing of the five states’ association and 
milk producers in any section was the 
best lever to use to bring the middle- 
men to time. 
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The Lull in the War. 





The lull at the actual seat of war is 
probably due largely to the exhaustion 
of the armies after ten days of severe 
fighting between Yentai and _ the 
Shakhe river, and also to the need of 
reinforcements in men, guns and am- 
munition. After the long fight, the re- 
sult of which was distinctly favorable 


to the Japanese, there were reports of 
Russian successes in incidental skir- 
mishes. These have encouraged the 


Russians to predict the turn in the 
tide, but at Tokio it is claimed these 
actions are trivial and that the Jap- 
are simply preparing for the 
next real engagement. One explana- 
tion of the apparent failure of the Jap- 

ese to pursue their enemy after vic- 
tories like those at Liaoyang and Yentai 
is that it is important for them to for- 
tify positions as they advance, so that, 
should there come a check to Japanese 


anese 


ndvance, they could fall back into 
strong positions and hold what they 
had already gained. This precaution 


takes time and the Japanese have from 
the start shown the disposition to strike 
only when reasonably sure of success. 

The present Japanese policy. at Port 
Arthur seems to be to starve the gar- 
rison out if possible. Meantime the 
Russians profess to hope that it can 
hold out till they can relieve it, and 
the dispatch of the Baltic fleet to the 
ir enst is supposed to bea step in that 


direction. The squadron is composed 
of seven battleships, two armored and 
tive protected cruisers, seven torpedo 
boat destroyers, a repairing ship, four 


uxiliary cruisers, six transports, two 
volunteer fleet vessels and a hospital 
ship, making a total of 35 vessels of 
| classes. The distance the squadron 


will have to travel, even if sent through 
Suez canal, is about 12,700 miles, 

d as frequent stops will have to be 
de for coaling the smaller vessels, 


is not deemed possible that the 
uadron can reach Vladivostock be- 
e Christmas, or nearly two months 
nee. That Port Arthur can hold out 


1at long seems impossible, unless there 
a marked change in the fortunes 
of war. 
While in the North sea the Baltic 
squadron passed near 50 fishing boats 
from Hull, England, and for some rea- 
son fired on them, sinking at least one 
vessel, damaging others and occasion- 
ing some loss of life. The incident has 
i\roused great excitement in England, 
as the attack was so apparently un- 
warranted. 
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The Closing Campaign. 





The closing days of the presidential 
campaign have shown increased activ- 
ity, the best speakers of both parties 
being in constant service. Henry G. 
Davis, democratic candidate for the 
vice-presidency, has completed his so- 
called whirlwind campaign through 
West Virginia. The trip occupied ten 
days and covered 1300 miles. In all 78 
cities and towns were visited and he 
estimates that he met 100,000 people. 
Senator Fairbanks, the republican can- 
didate, having completed an important 
tour of the east is closing his cam- 
paign with an extensive speaking tour 
through his own state of Indiana. Mr 
Bryan’s tour in Indiana was regarded 
as so successful by the democratic 
managers that he will speak in eastern 
states. Judge Parker has given more 
publicity to his opinions lately by 
speeches to delegations visiting him at 
Esopus, N Y, but the president has re- 
mained passive. He has had vigorous 
supporters in the field in Sec Taft, El- 
ihu Root and Senators Lodge and 
Knox, 

Both parties have made their pre- 
election claims for success. The re- 
publican managers limit the electorial 
votes of Judge Parker to the southern 
states, giving a total of only 119 out of 
476. The democratic managers on the 
other hand claim 277 electoral votes 
for Parker by adding to the southern 
States the votes of New York, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Maryland and some of the far western 
states. Among the betting men of New 
York the odds are 4% to 1 that Roose- 
velt will be elected and 10 to 6 that he 
will carry New York. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Redfield Proctor has been elected 
United States senator from Vermont 
for a term of six years from March 5, 
1905. He has already served 14 years 
in the senate. The terms of 30 senators 
will expire next March, and of these 
the oldest in point of service is Cock- 
rell of Missouri, who entered the body 
380 years ago. 





Postmaster-Gen Wynne has asked for 
an appropriation for the postal ser- 
vice for the next fiscal year of $183,000,- 
000, an increase of about $13,000,000 over 
that of last year. The increase is large- 
ly due to the continued extension of 
the rural free delivery system. But 
for that the revenues would now be 
exceeding the expenditures. The rural 
free delivery expenditure for the fiscal 
year will aggregate about $21,000,000, 
against $13,000,000 last year, 


While the St Louis fair continues till 
December 1, the prospect of any in- 
crease in public interest has been given 
up by the management. The official re- 
ports show that the paid attendance at 
St Louis up to October 1 was only 
7,750,000, compared with 14,000,000 for 
the same period at the Chicago fair in 
1893. 


The session of the Cuban congress 
has closed after seven months of fruit- 
less sittings, because of contests be- 
tween the nationalists and moderates 
over seats. The question of the legal- 
ity of any acts of the session will be 
determine@ shortly by the supreme 
court on a test case. 








The Vermont legislature has adopted 
without opposition a resolution dis- 
approving Canadian reciprocity. 





A syndicate composed of several of 
the leading financial houses of New 
York and the Deutsche bank of Berlin 
has secured the new Mexican loan of 
$40,000,000, the bonds running 50 years 
at 4%. This country is securing more 
and more of such foreign credits in 
contrast to a few years ago, when we 





were considered a borrowing rather 
than a lending nation, 
There has been much _ speculative 


activity recently in the stock of the 
New Yerk, Ontario and Western rail- 
road, and it is now the belief in Wall 
street that, while two or three railroad 
interests have been endeavoring to se- 
cure this road, it has really come into 
the hands of the New York, New Ha- 
ven and Hartford company. The N Y, 
O and W runs through a good section 
of New York, and has a large traffic 
in coal which could easily be diverted 
from its terminus at Cornwall on the 
Hudson to the system of the N Y, NH 
& H, or from other points to the Pough- 
keepsie bridge route. The possession 
of the New York road would also give 
the Connecticut company the facilities 
of a westward trunk line. 





The French chamber of deputies has 
approved by a vote of 325 to 237 the 
government course in the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with the vatican. 
The vote is large enough, it is thought, 
to make it possible for Premier Combes 
to carry out his policy for the separa- 
tion of church and state. 





M Santos-Dumont is constructing his 
13th airship and he claims that it will 
be able to carry four persons and re- 
main afloat eight days. 


The actual official expense for the 
registration and the casting of the vote 
of New York city this year will be 
$816,085. The money spent by political 
organizations outside of this it is esti- 
mated will make the total expense 
nearly $2,000,000. 





In the third and deciding race for 
the $5000 Memphis gold cup, Lou Dil- 
lon, the champion trotting mare, driven 
by C. K. G. Billings, was defeated by 
Major Deimar, driven by E. E. Smath- 
ers. The mare’s defeat was due to an 
attack of thumps which began during 
the first heat, and the race was a slow 
one. Smathers won the first race in 
1902 with Lord Derby, Billings won 
the second last year with Lou Dillon, 
when she broke the world’s record, and 
thus Smathers’s victory this year gives 
him the cup. Lou Dillon was in siidpe 


again four days later, and went a mile 
in 2.01%. Two world’s records were 
broken at the Memphis track. Prince 
Direct ané Morning Star, driven to pole 
by C. K. G. Billings, lowered the pacing 
record to pole of 1.01% for half a mile 
to 1.00%. The same driver sent The 
Monk and Equity against the trotting 
record to pole of 2.08 held by them, and 
rounded the course in 2.07%. 

It is announced that within 60 days 
apparatus for wireless’ telegraphic 
communication between Boston, Prov- 
idence, New Haven and New York will 
be in full operation by the De Forest 
system, 


More than 652,000,000 money orders 
were issued last fiscal year and they 
represented $419,328,638. 


World’s Fair | Dairy Test. 


The dairy test at St Louis is moving 
along smoothly. Below, are given the 
amount of feed consumed and the milk, 
butter, fat, etc, produced during the 
ten days ending October 13. 

FEED CONSUMED IN POUNDS. 
Short- Jer- Hol- Brown 
horn, sey, stein, Swiss, 
28 cws 25 cws 15 cws 5 Cws 








Silage ..cccceceeese 4657 3579 - - 
Corn meal ........ _ 16 124 — 
Green Songees ee _ — 6034 — 
BOGE cscscvecesce $79 541 275 30 
Rolled oats .......- — — 215 
GR Mees cecccccces 429.5 494.5 28 _ 
Cottonseed meal.. 377.5 oa 5 31 
Corn hearts ...... 463 ae =: a 
Gluten feed ...... 830 1276.5 83 40 
Distillers’ grains. 645 153.5 _ _ 
Cut alfalfa ....... — 1478 9 _ 
Ground oats ..... 647 1115.5 — = 
Alfalfa hay ...... 2999 3749.5 1646.5 878 
Cut green corn... _ — 1246 2050 
Union grains ..... -- — 189 730 
Hominy feed...... 693 482 297 166 
WHAT THE COWS PRODUCED, 

eer 8339.6 9382 7531.2 1947. 

Fat test, %....... . 2 6.11 3.45 3.86 
Solids not fat, %. 8.84 9.07 8.21 9.1 
Butter fat, Ibs...315.237 479.420 259.826 75.151 


Solids not fat, lbs.7 737,221 850.947 618.312 177.241 
= p cow,p day, 


ecsandeseuedsas 298 37.5 0.2 39 
Butter fat, p cow, 

p day, Ibs....... 2.633 3.404 1.732 3.545 
Solids not fat, p 

cow, p day, lbs. 1.126 1,918 4.122 1.504 


Railroad Rates to Portland—The 
final hearing before the Transconti- 
nental passenger association for re- 
duced railroad rates was held October 
25, the results of which will be made 
public early in November. In order to 
be assured of ample accommodation 
and good service, it is necessary that 
the railroad companies know just how 
many expect to join the party, and the 
number of berths wanted. The com- 
mittee recommends that the party en- 
gage tourist cars. After careful in- 
quiry, the committee is led to believe 
that these cars are clean and comfort- 
able, and have as good beds as Pull- 
mans, with the same dining car service. 
Breakfast and luncheon will be served 
as ordered, but the uniform price for 
dinner will be $1. The price for double 
berths from St Louis to Portland, Ore, 
is $6.50. Brother E. B. Norris of Sodus, 
N Y, has full charge of this matter, 
Those desiring to join the party should 
communicate to him the amount of 
their reservations before November 1. 


Cough—O. E. C. H., Pennsylvania, 
has a cow that has a cough and a poor 
appetite. Boil one teacup flaxseed toa 
pulp and while hot pour it on half a 
pail of bran and make a mash of it. 
Give her a mash of this kind once a 
day with one of the following powders 
in it: Mix four ounces each of sulphate 
of iron and nitrate of potassium and 
divide into 24 doses. 





Rupture—c. B., New York, has a sow 
that has a soft lump a little below the 
anus. Would it be safe to cut into 
it? From the above description it ap- 
pears a case of rupture, and if it is 
not doing the animal any harm it is 
best to let it alone. If it is affecting 
the animal’s health have it operated 
upon by a veterinarian. 








inkilley see one 
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Sick Ones and Suffering 


I will gladly give you a full dollar’s 
worth of my remedy to test. 


There Are No Conditions 


Nothing to deposit. Nothing to promise, The 
dollar bottle is free. Your Druggist, on 
my order, will hand you a full 
dollar’s worth and send 
me the bill. 





No one else has ever tried so hard to remove 
every possible excuse for doubt. 

In eighty thousand communities—in more than 
a@ million homes—my remedy is known. There are 
those ali around you—your friends and neighbors, 
perhaps—whose suffering it has relieved. There is 
not a physician anywhere who dares tell you I 
am wrong in the new medical principles which 
I apply. And for six solid years my remedy has 
stood the severest test a medicine was ever put 
to—I have said “If it fails it is free’’—and it has 
never failed where there was a possible chance for 
it to succeed. 

But this mountain of evidence is of no avail to 
those who shut their eyes and dose away in doubt. 
For doubt is harder to overcome than disease, I 
cannot cure those who lack the faith to try. 

So now I have made this offer, I disregard the 
evidence. I lay aside the fact that mine is the 
largest medical practice in the world, and come 
to you as a stranger. I ask you to believe not 
one word that I say till you have proven it for 
yourself. I offer to give you outright a full doliar’s 
worth of my remedy. It is the utmost my up- 
bounded confidence can suggest. It is cpen and 
frank and fair. It is the supreme test of my limit- 
less belief in 


‘Dr.Shoop’s Restorative 





out of every 9% has perfect health, Of 
the 97 sick ones, some are bed-ridden, some are 
half sick, and some are only duli and listless. 
But most of the sickness comes from a common 
cause. The nerves are weak. Not the nerves you 
ordinarily think about—not the nerves that govern 
your movements and your thoughts, 

But the nerves that, unguided and unknown, 
night and day, keep your heart in motion—control 
your digestive apparatus—regulate your liver—operate 
your kidneys, 

These are the nerves that wear out and break 


Only one 


down. 


It does no good to treat the ailing organ—the 
irregular heart—the disordered liver—the rebellious 
stomach—the deranged kidneys, They are not to 
blame. But go back to the nerves that control 
them. There you will find the seat of the trouble. 

There is nothing new about this—nothing any 
physician would dispute. But it remained for Dr, 
Shoop to apply this knowledge—to put it to prac 
tical use. Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is the result of 
a quarter century of endeavor along this very line. 
It does not dose the organ or deaden the pain— 
but it does go at once to the nerve—the inside 
nerve—the power nerve—and builds it up, and 
strengthens it and makes it well. 

Don’t you see that THIS is NEW in medicine? 
That this is NOT the mere patchwork of a stimu- 
lant—the mere soothing of a narcotic? Don't you 
see that it goes right to the root of the trouble 
and eradicates the cause? 

But I do not ask you to take a single state- 
ment of mine—I do not ask you to believe a word 
I say until you have tried my medicine in your 
own home at my expense absolutely. Could I 
offer you a full dollar's worth free if there were 
any misrepresentation? Could I let you go to 
your druggist—whom you know—and pick out any 
bottle he has on his shelves of my medicine 
were it not UNIFORMLY helpful? Would I do 
this if I were not straightforward in my every 
claim? Could I AFFORD to do it if I were not 
reasonably SURE that my medicine will help 


you? 
Simply Write Me 


But you must write ME for the free dollar bot- 
tle order. All gists do not grant the test, 
I will then direct you to one that does. He will 
pass it down to you from his stock as freely as 
though your dollar laid before him. Write for 
the order today. The offer may not remain open. 

I will send you the book you ask for beside. ert 
is free, It will help you to understand your ase. 
What more can I do to convince you of my interest 
—of my sincerity? 


For the free dollar ook 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book 2 on the Heart. 


bottle order — 
. Shoop, Box 2542, the Kidne 
Racine, Wis. Any one Book : for Women. = 


of these six books will 
be sent free on re 
Quest. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with 
one or two bottles, For sale at forty thousand 


drug stores. 


Book 5 for Men. 
Book 6 on Rheumatism. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences, Feel 
that you are always welcome. 





Buckwheat Trade in Pittsburg. 


J. K. W., JR, PITTSBURG, PA. 


There is no milling demand for buck- 
wheat in Pittsburg, and practically 
nominal inquiry at this season from 
other sources. During the spring 
wholesale seed and commission houses 
do quite a volume of business in the 
grain for sowing purposes. Territory 
adjacent to Pittsburg had a very sat- 
isfactory crop this year. There was 
slightly more than the average acreage 
planted, with yields averaging about 
normal. 

Pittsburg is an immense distributor 
of buckwheat flour through the big lo- 
cal milling companies who buy their 
flour from country mills all through 
Butler, Armstrong, Venango, West- 
moreland, Washington and Beaver 
counties. The price this year is $2.50 
per cwt delivered in Pittsburg. 


Fall Conditions in Western New York. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 








This has been a good fall for work, 
so far, as the rainfall has been light. 
There has not been a bad dry spell all 
summer and pastures have kept green, 
while the rain has not been heavy 
enough at any time to hinder work 
seriously. The corn farmer has again 
had too little hot weather for his crop, 
though sweet corn for the canning fac- 
tories has been fairly plentiful. The 
great crop has generally been forage 
and the cattle will not need to lack of 
enough to eat through the winter. It 
would seem that winter feeding of 
butchers’ supplies would be in favor, 
but there seems to be very little in 
preparation. Everybody complains of 
no profit in meat. 

The western New York orchardist is 
by no means converted to spraying of 
orchards, An orchard owner who says 
his trees were sprayed four times is in 
doubt whether it did the crop any good, 
as he has seen apples in certain un- 
sprayed orchards in his district just as 
sound as his. The difficulty is that 
when a marked improvement is shown 
from spraying he will be inclined to 
think that the showing is not conclu- 
sive, and so may drop spraying after 
awhile. 

They sometimes do things over In 
Canada better than on this side of the 
line and a friend thinks that the meth- 
od of building the round silo that he 
has studied there is in that line. ‘Nhe 
material is two by six scantling and is 
not beveled and the hooping is of wood, 
3 or 4 inches wide and nailed on in 
several thicknesses, one twisting in a 
crow bar. The staves are spliced end 
to end by driving a strip of sheet iron 
for the upper stave to rest on and be 
driven down tight to the lower one 
when the sheet iron acts as a dowel 
and makes a perfectly tight joint. The 
doors for feeding out are sawed in after 
the silo is up and given a slant that 
will keep them in place when the silo 
is filled. They should be on a sigzag 
to avoid weakening the silo on one side. 
Such a silo will stand perfectly stiff 
when empty, no matter how dry the 
summer may be and will draw tight 
again when filled, when an iron-hooped 
one will sometimes blow down. 

Some grapes have suffered from frost 
though the great Chautauqua crop ap- 
pears to have been too near Lake Erie 
to freeze much. So many cars are re- 
quired that there is created a serious 
shortage for other traffic. Grape bas- 
kets gave out entirely and shippers had 
to come into the cities and buy crates 
from the box factories. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
3 





MARYLAND. 





Linwood, Carroll Co, Oct 22—Harly 
sown wheat is up well, but later sown 
is very slow. Corn fs being husked; 
some fields very good and others quite 
short. Crop about an average one. Ap- 
ple crop very slim. About the usual 
acreage was seeded to wheat. Price of 
wheat here $1.10 p bu, oats 35c, new 
corn $2 to $2.50 p bbl of 400 lbs, butter 
18c p lb, eggs 20c p doz. No apples for 
sale. Probably half the wheat is still 
in farmers’ hands. No old corn. Some 
clover seed grown this year, the first 
for a half-dozen years or more, 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, Oct 24— 


Corn a fair crop; some of the very late 
sown was damaged by the storm of 
Sept 15, when the only rain for over 
two months fell. Very dry wheat 
ground was gotten in order under diffi- 
culties, but a large acreage has been 
put in. Late potatoes have turned out 
well. Apples 75% blown off; pears the 
same, 


Clear Spring, Washington Co, Oct 23 


—Corn crop all in shock and some be- 
ing shucked for early feeding of fat- 
tening hogs; little of it caught by frost, 
and crop very good. Corn selling at 
70 to 75c p flour bbl delivered from 
field. Wheat sowing about all done. 
Weather has been fine for seeding, but 
too dry for wheat to germinate well. 
Fine rain on Oct 12 and wheat will 
soon be up well. Farmers are getting 
their fuel supply for the winter and 
hauling their wheat in for sale at $1.05 
to $1.10 p bu. There seems to be little 
inquiry for shotes as yet. Butter sell- 
ing at 16c p lb, eggs 18 to 20c p doz, 
potatoes 45c p bu, young fowls 8c p Ib. 
Apple crop very short; not enough for 
home consumption. County fair well 
attended and exhibits fully up to pre- 
vious shows. Farmers seem satisfied 
with present conditions, 


Bevansville, Garrett Co, Oct 22—This 


fall has been very dry and water 
scarce. Pasture all dried up and cattle 
must be fed from now on to keep them 
up in flesh and to winter well. Thresh- 
ing about all done through this sec- 
tion. Largest crop of oats for many 
years; also buckwheat a fair crop. Ap- 
ples very plentiful, although the storm 
in Sept has damaged a great many. 
Potatoes also very good. Corn a fair 
crop. Wheat a light crop, more so than 
was first estimated. Farmers are be- 
ginning to plow for oats and corn, and 
cleaning up. 

New London, Frederick Co, Oct 21— 
Weather was favorable for seeding and 
the crop is nearly all in. Good rain 
fell on 12th; clover seed is making from 
1 to 1% bus p a. Corn husking is now 
in progress and the crop is above the 
average. The high winds that have 
prevailed have dried up pastures so 
badly that all farmers estimate a 
shrinkage of one-third in milk. 


Graceham, Frederick Co, Oct 22—The 
recent rain will germinate the grain 
sown in the very dry soil. Probably 
some corn ground yet to sow. Corn 
husking has just begun; crop fine and 
small lots selling from the field at $2.25 
p bbl. Late clover seed not filled as 
well as the earlier matured. Much of 
the hay is being packed; quality fair, 
but prices low at $7 to $8 p ton. Apple 
crop small, 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, Oct 23— 
Farmers are getting in corn and seed- 
ing wheat. Late cabbage crop short; 
also apple crop. Late potatoes only a 
fair crop. Sweet potatoes average crop 
and bringing $1.50 p bbl. White pota- 
toes 60c p bu. Tobacco crop an aver- 
age and curing well. Buckwheat crop 
injured by early frost. Pastures short, 
Crimson clover good stand. Turnip 
crop short. Eggs scarce at 25c p doz. 
Turkey crop average. Kieffer pears 
plentiful, but prices low. Canning fac- 
tories mostly closed. 


Taneytown, Carroll Co, Oct 21—On 
the morning of Oct 7 most of the tender 
plants were destroyed by frost. Early 
sown wheat has made aé_é splendid 
growth. The late wheat has been very 
slow to germinate on account of dry 
season, but the recent rain will bring 
it up all right. Corn all in shock and 
being husked; the crop is a large one. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





A great many cattlé and hogs are being 
fed. Farmers are holding crops for 
higher prices, which tends to show that 
they are not badly in need of money. 
Wheat is bringing $1.08 p bu, hay $8 
p ton, rye straw $11. 

Vienna, Dorchester Co, Oct 2i—Wheat 
seeding fairly under way; acreage will 
be much larger than last year. The 
dry ground has retarded plowing to 


some extent. Canning houses have 
closed. The pack about one-third 
shorter than last season. Late pota- 


toes: short crop. Wheat for seed $1.15 
Pp bu, new corn 50c, eggs 20c p doz, 
butter 20c p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Damascus, Wayne Co, Oct 24—Apples 
very plentiful and low. But few are 
being shipped in bbls; mostly shipped 
in bulk. Farmers getting only 40c p 
100 Ibs at the car. Potato crop good 
and selling at 50c p bu. Eggs scarce, 
as usual at this season, and selling at 
25c p doz, pork 8c p lb, butter 20c. 


Barto, Berks Co, Oct 22—Most farm- 
ers have finished husking corn, one to 
two months earlier than last year. On 
a number of farms, for the first time, 
husking machines were used. Early 
sown grain a perfect stand, while late 
seeded is uneven and backward. Few 
winter apples sold; some placed in cold 
storage. Owing to the high prices of 
feeds and low prices of milk, dairymen 
are feeding less to their cows than for 
years. Potatoes are selling at 60c p 
bu, wheat $1.05. 


Brodbeck, York Co, Oct 23—Farmers 
are husking corn; a good crop reported. 
More wheat has been seeded than last 
fall, and less rye. Frosts destroyed late 
vegetables. Factory beans and toma- 
toes were destroyed by frosts. Apples 





- are being picked; the probability is that 


they will not keep well. Eggs sell at 
20c p doz, butter 16c p lb, wheat $1.09 
p bu. A large crop of clover seed has 
been threshed in this county, and av- 
erages from 2 to 4 bus pa. 


Union City, Erie Co, Oct 24—Frost 
Sept 22 killed all vegetation. Most of 
the corn was ruined, and very few 
farmers have any good corn. Potatoes 
are very good; scarcely any rot here. 
Apples very plentiful and low. Much 
cider, jelly and vinegar being made. 
Potatoes are worth 60c p bu here, and 
eges are 25c p doz at the door. Butter 
is advancing in price. Old cows $10 
each, young pigs 78c each, new milch 
cows $40 to $45. 


Slippery Rock, Butler Co, Oct 22— 
Apples are very plentiful; many have 
fallen from trees and many are being 
made into cider. Apple buyers are 
scarce. Canker worms have made their 
appearance in many parts of the coun- 
ty, and will undoubtedly cause much 
damage to orchards next year. No at- 
tention is given to fruit trees in the 
way of spraying. Potatoes ‘were about 
an average crop and of fair quality. 


Falisdale, Wayne Co, Oct 22—Rain 
has been plentiful since early spring. 
Pastures green as May. Corn ripening 
and plentiful for silage or dry fodder, 
but as a grain crop will be Short. Po- 
tatoes extra full crop, but in many 
places rotting badly. 


Westfield, Tioga Co; Oct 21—Only a 


small amount of hay has been pressed; 
buyers are offering $8 p ton for No 1 
hay. Oats were a good crop; average 
yield p acre 35 bus, price p bu 32c. 
Buckwheat medium crop; average yield 
p acre 20 bus and price $1.20 p 100. 


Tioga, Tioga Co, Oct 2l—Large quan- 
tities of buckwheat are raised in this 
section. We have had a fairly good 
season this year. Some farmers are 
now threshing their crop. I have 
threshed 23 acres.—[Eugene Colegrove. 


NEW JERSEY. 








Landisville, Atlantic Co, Oct 25— 


Sweet potato harvesting about over; 
yield heavy and quality fine. 
into storage. 
fine. 
heavy and prices low. 
going to canning house. 


All going 
Crimson clover looking 
Kieffer pears being picked; yield 
Most of them 


Granges Should Be Inspected. 





A very opportune proclamation is 
being sent out by State Master Hill o 
Pennsylvania regarding the inspection 
of subordinate granges. He just) 
Says each grange should insist upon 
having a visit paid it by the deputy 
for inspection. This service by quali- 
fied persons has been found by actual 
experience to be both profitable and 
necessary in commercial enterprises, 
military organizations and in civil af- 
fairs. 

Deputies are urged to visit and in- 
spect each grange within their juris- 
dictions at least once during each year. 
The deputy receives in Pennsylvani: 
$1 from the state grange treasury for 
this work for each inspection. He is 
to report the working ability of 
granges visited, should exemplify the 
unwritten work and answer questions 
concerning the order, and also give 
such helpful suggestions as occur to 
him as most beneficial to the special 
granges visited, 

It will readily be seen that in order 
to produce the best results in this field 
of labor, the deputy must possess good 
judgment, be versed in the affairs of 
the order, be a willing worker and be 
able to explain his thoughts clearly. 
Fortunately each county has men pos- 
sessed of these requisite qualifications. 
To make it more certain that compe- 
tent Patrons may be called to this im- 
portant field, State Master Hill requests 
Pomona granges to recommend suitable 
Patrons to him for appointment. He 
will gladly honor recommendations 
from these sources. The name and ad- 
dress of the persons so honored shoul: 
at once be sent to his office by Pomon: 
secretaries. 





Planning for Large Grange Meeting. 





Elaborate arrangements are being 
made at Erie, Pa, for entertaining the 
state grange December 13. Committees 
from Erie, Warren and Crawford coun- 
ties’ Pomonas are planning and work- 
ing to give an excellent reception and 
entertainment to all visiting Patrons at 
this time. The report is given out that 
during the week Erie and Warren 
counties will be represented by 500 Pa- 
trons in attendance, while Crawforl 
expects to send a delegation of 100). 
Those thoroughly conversant with the 
situation expect 3000 Patrons present at 
the state grange meeting. 

The city has no large hotels, but 
with medium-sized ones and plenty of 
boarding houses, it is thought there 
will be ample accommodations for all. 
The city during the week of the grange 
meeting will unquestionably see the 
biggest gathering of Pennsylvania's 
representative farmers of the whole 
year, and no fourth degree member ca 
afford to miss this excellent oppo: 
tunity of attending and imbibing th- 
principles which will be brought out at 
this important meeting. 


Additional Grange Notes 


— al 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Since the last state grange meeting 
Pennsylvania boasts of 28 new granges 
and ten reorganizations. Several thou- 
sand members have been initiated in 
the older granges in addition to this. 
Juvenile granges are receiving more 
than the usual attention. Several hav2 
been organized and others are being 
considered. 

Mercer county Pomona grange will 
meet at the New Vernon grange hall, 
November 3. 

At the fourth Pomona meeting of Mc- 
Kean county, 55 members were present. 
After an excellent dinner, five were 
given the fifth degree, thus making 130 
members. A resvlution on the parce!s3 
post was adopted. The next meeting 
will be held with Eldred grange De- 
cember 7. 

A new grange has recently been or- 
ganized.at Yellow Springs, Blair coun- 
ty, with 16 charter members. This is 
in keeping with the general increase 
of new members throughout the cour- 
ty, and will help raise the number t9 
the mark, 7000, which State Master Hiil 
has in anticipation. 

Clinton county Pomona grange wi'i 
meet with Woodward grange in Lock 
Haven, November 1. The fifth degree 
will be conferred. 
































Eastern Live Stock Markets. 








Sheep 


Cattle 


Hogs | 




















Per 100 Ibs —_———-! 

1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 1904 1903 
Chicago.....« 7- $5. 60 |$5.80 |$4. 25) $44 ro 
New York... $ 5.85 | 6.00 | 4.50 
Buffalo.....- 8 ar 5.80 | 6.00 | 4.50 : ” 
Kansas City} 6.00 | 5.40 | 5.50 | 550 | 3.85) 3.75 
Pittsburg...| 5.80 |] 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 4.25] 4.00 

Monday, Oct 24, 1904. 


At New York, last week, with con- 
tinued heavy supplies, the cattle mar- 
ket continued dull, closing lower for all 

ades; steers 10@30c lower. Milch 
in good demand and firm for 
choice; medium and common steady. 
Good to choice fresh cows, calf includ- 
ed, sold at $25@56 p head; 1 extra 70. 
After Monday an easier feeling pre- 
vailed in the calf market, and prices 
dropped before the close of the week 
on veals and grassers, and even 
more on ‘westerns. 


cows 


B( c 


To-day, with 121 cars of cattle on 
sale, about 95 of which were steers, 
there was a very depressed feeling 
from the start; and, while good steers 
did not fall off more than 10c, prices 


demoralized for the under grades, 

sold 25 to 40c lower. Fat bulls 
medium and good cows were 
10@25c lower; 30 cars of steers unsold, 
Calves in heavy supply (3700 head). 
Veals held up to Friday’s figure, but 
sressers and western were 25c off. Fair 
good 1200 to 1450-lb steers sold at 
$4.40@5.50 p 100 lbs; common to me- 
dium 850 to 1200-Ib steers 3@4.30; half- 
breeds and westerns 3.15@4.10, bulls 2.25 
3.75, cows 1.25@3.20, veals 4.50@8.50, 
little calves 4, grassers 2.50@3, few to 
feeders 3.50, westerns 2.62%4.@4.25. 

Sheep ruled steady on light receipts 
up to the close of last week, and good 
sheep were firmer. Lambs, owing to 
a very dull dressed meat trade, declined 


were 
which 
declined; 


Oo 


fa 


fully 35c, with a trifle firmer feeling 
Saturday. To-day, with 55 cars of stock 
offered, sheep were steady; lambs ac- 
tive and 10@25c higher, with a good 
clearance. Common to choice sheep 
sold at $3@4.50 p 100 lbs; a few head 
4.75; culls 2@2.50, common to choice 


Best Can- 
O 6.15, Ind 


lambs 5@6.25, culls 4@4.75. 
ada and state lambs 6.25, 
%, Pa do 6.20. 
The hog market continued to decline 
until Thursday last, when good state 
and Pa hogs sold at $5.45@5.50. There 


was a little firmer feeling Saturday, 
and to-day prices advanced 30@35c. 
Good to prime state and Pa hogs sold 
here at 5.75@5.85; a few choice do 5.90. 


THE HORSE TRAFFIC, 

Activity continues generally through- 
out all branches of the horse trade. 
The large sales were well attended, 
and as a rule bidding was spirited, with 
everything except green horses selling 


fully as strong as last week. Fresh 
western horses were lower, and in 
many instances sold for prices which 


left little or no margin for the ship- 
per. 

At Pittsburg, a free offering of cat- 
tle, Monday’s arrivals totaling 170 
Joads. Best grades held their own, 
while others evinced more or less weak- 
ness. Quotations were: 


Extra, 1450 1609 Ibs @5 49@5 75 Poorte good bulls @175@3 50 
Good, 1200-1300 lbs 469.4500 Poor to good cows 1 2543 50 


Fair, 900-1100 tbs 8 304 OO Heifers, 700-1000 Ihe 2 940 
Common. 700-90 Ibe 225325 Bolorna cows, p hd7 06 1500 
Rough, half fat 8004400 Veal cuives » (eee 7 5O 
Fat oxen 275@10 Cows & epringere 16 ogg 45 00 

Swine receipts reached 75 doubles. 
Heavies sold at $5.60@5.65, mediums 


5.55, heavy Yorkers 5.50@5.55, lights 5.30 
@5.40, pigs 5.25. The sheep supply ag- 
gregated 25 doubles. Market steady, 
with wethers bringing 4@4.25, ewes 3.25 
@3.50, culls and common 1@2.25, best 
lambs 5.25@5.75, culls 4@4.50. 

At Buffalo, a full supply of cattle on 
hand, Monday’s offerings aggregating 
300 loads. Heavy beeves and butcher 
stuff ruled steady to strong; others 10 
@l5ice lower. Good to choice steers 
brought $5@5.85, medium 3.75@4.25, cows 
2.50@4, heifers 3.25@4.50, feeders 3@3.90, 
stockers 2.50@3.25, bulls 2.50@4. Spring- 
ers strong at 30@55 ea. Calf offerings 
1200 head; few at $8, best 7.50@7.75. 

Sheep receipts 135 doubles. Market 
active with lambs at $5.50@6, fcy 6.10, 
yearlings 4.50@4.75, ewes 3.85@4, mixed 
Sheep 4@4.25, wethers 4.25@4. 50. Hog 
arrivals 100 loads against 125 the pre- 
ceding week. After recent declines the 
market exhibited some strength. York- 
ers sold at $5.60@ 5.65, mixed 5.70@5.80. 
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Grange Notes. 


NEW ¥ YORK. 

Fairport of Monroe county conferred 
final degrees upon a large class at a 
recent meeting. A very interesting pro- 
gram was presented. 

At the meeting of West Canada Creek 
October 15, a feature of the program 
was a sketch of some noted place in 
the state. Worthy Lecturer Sister Hat- 
tie Farrington is doing excellent work 
for the grange in preparing interesting 
and profitable surprises to keep up the 
enthusiasm of the members, 

Columbia county Pomona met with 
Lindenwald grange at Kinderhook 
for its October meeting. The morn- 
ing was devoted to business mat- 
ters, and in the afternoon the first 
degree was exemplified by the offi- 
cers of Lindenwald. In the evening 
excellent addresses were made by 
Overseer George A. Fuller and Jared 
Van Wagener. 

The Denmark grange of Lewis coun- 
ty held its quarterly festival recently. 
About 250 members and guests were 
present. The tables were laid for the 
entire party. It is the custom of the 
grange to make these meetings impor- 
tant events. The character of the fes- 
tival depends on the season. This time 
chicken pie was starred. There were 
many guests from neighboring granges. 
Two candidates were given the third 
and fourth degrees. A splendid local 
program was arranged. The speaker 
for the evening was Prof W. G. John- 
son of American Agriculturist. R. C. 
Otis of Denmark is master. 

Ceres’s day, recently celebrated at 
Pittsford by the Pittsford grange, was 
a decided success. The hall was taste- 
fully decorated with fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, grains, antiquities, etc, 
which formed the exhibit of all these 
articles, collected and arranged in sec- 
tions. Mrs Chauncey Smead, the worthy 
Ceres of the grange, had the arrange- 
ments in charge. In connection with 
the exhibit, a four-act play was given. 
All the parts were well taken, and will 
be repeated in the town hall for the 
benefit of the public. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the supply ard 
mand for milk in the metropolis 
about equal this week with the ex- 
change price remaining 3c p qt in the 
26c zone, or $1.51 p can where delivered 
in the city. It is not believed this price 
will be changed the current month, but 
some prominent dealers say they ex- 
pect when cold weather and snow ap- 
pear that the shortage of milk wiil be 
the greatest known in years, with a 
resultant advance in price. They look 
for this about the middle of Nov. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 22 were: 





de- 
are 





Milk Cream 

ee ee 1,700 
Susquehanna ...-eeee--- 13,167 235 
Werk BNGCS cacecscescoece Mae 633 
LACHAWARRE ccccccecccs 35,629 1,830 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,275 1,287 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 8,398 125 
ORERTEO. <éocicccsesseosces Be 1,993 
Lehigh valley ......+s++ 13,858 411 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,722 179 
New Haven ..ccccccccces 6,066 — 
Other sources ...e..+eee- 5,370 130 
WOGRR 20.0.000000605000<eeee 8,523 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





FARMERS-—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 





"263-EGG strain, Single Comb White Leghorns, ex- 
clusively; 100 extremely fine breeding cockerels for 
salee GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


ROSE COMB Buff Leghorn and Single Comb 
White Leghorn cockerels for sale, $2 each, LLOYD 
B. TREDWAY, Morristown, N J, 


10 WHITE WYANDOT cockerels $1, $1.50 
my famous 213-egg strain. ~~ viEw POUL: 
hiatal FARM, Montgomery, 


~ 300 ) BARRED ROCK and S C Brown Leghorns go- 
ing cheap. E. . FOLCKEMER, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


RHODE LARD REDS—Purebred, practical; 
good pairs $2. . FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 


“SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns. E. E. BOXCE, 
Archdale, N Y. 














FARM AND MARKET" 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by ‘ialf a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
you can advertise anything 


FIVE cents a word, 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. 
Cattle of any breed. 
Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 
Horses, mules or jacks, 
Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 


Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences. 


heirlooms. 
300ks, pictures, luxuries, 
Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 
Dogs, cats or pet stock 
Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 
Grain or seeds, 
Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 
Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 


gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds. plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, wege- 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
insertion in issne of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ine a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


"AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST 
52 Lafayette Piace, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—Cows, bulls and 
calves, closely related to champion females. Also 
Chester White pigs and Collie pups, SPKiANGDALE 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


O1C FALL PIGS, single or pairs, no kin; also 
a few spring boars; prices reasonable, SPRING- 
DALE FARM, E. J. Adams, proprietor, Adams 
Basin, N Y. 


FOR SALE-—Shorthorn bull calves, Southdown 
rams, Merino rams, high-grade Shropshire ram 
lambs, Bronze turkeys, COTTRELL BROS, Hoosick 
Falls, NY. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Splendid boars for service; 
young sows bred; pigs 2 to 4 months, eligible to reg- 
istry, prices low. B. H. ACKLEY, R W, Lacey- 
ville, Pa, 

BERKSHIRES—Fall clearance sale, all ages, 


sows, boars, spring and fall pigs; best English and 
American breeding. B, G. BENNETT, Rochester, 

















PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
large profit on 


prove your stock; quick returns; 
amount invested, E. 8S. AKIN, Auburn, N ¥. 
~ PUROC-JERSEYS—Pigs 8 to weeks old, $5 
each; eligible; also registered prize-winning boar 
a years old, $25. L. c HALL, Atwater, N Y¥, 
onic INAL HERD of Jersey Reds; choice 2 mos’ 


ready. Address HEDGE- 


NJ 


gs $ each f o b, now 
FIE LD F ARM, Salem, Li 


CHESTER WHITES—Extra good in quality and 
breeding; also a few choice Hampshire sheep. BE, 
S. HILL, Freeville, N Y. 


~ JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Led: for 
sale, 11 cows, 8 heifers, 22 bulls, 8S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


eg” JERSEY “pigs to 
pedigree, $5; beauties, ALBERT NYE, New 
ington, ( 


REGISTERED Lincoln rams and ewes, all ages, 
STEPHEN N Y. 


KELLOGG, _Bennettsburg, 


TUNIS RAMS—One yeorting, one lamb, $12 each, 
JESSE ALLEY, La Grangeville, N Y. 


~ PURERRED Shropehires, all ages. JESSE E CAR- 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


“OXFORD DOWN RAMS—LATIMER BROS, 
kvort, NY. 








10 weeks old, with 
Wash- 











r 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS cattle. W. H. RINK, 
Johnstown, Pa, 


AYRSHIRB bull calf for sale, 
Locke. N Y¥. 


DEVON cattle, R. Y. WHITE, Chandlersville, 





CHAS CONKLIN, 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





& THOROUGHLY RROKEN Beagle hounds, 
small and ——_ _ a A. ny HO and not gun 


shy; puppies of stamps for cir- 
cular. J, HOWARD FaYlony West Chester, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





GASOLINE ENGINES—Cut ensflage and 
wood with our 5 horse-power. ‘7 $150. Catalog 
free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, 


FOR SALE—Keystone husker and shredder, L. B. 








FREAR, Ithaca, N Y, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Orange Judd Land Scrip. We will 





WANTED- 


in cash 100 cents for each dollar of r value 
Orange Judd Land Scrip sent to us, y indorsed 
for transfer, on or before Nov 30, ‘64 RANDALL 


W. BURNS, Atty & Broker, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ll, 











WANTED—Orange Judd Land Scrip, We will pay 
in cash 00 cents for each dollar at r value of 








Orange Judd Land Scrip sent to us, indorsed 
for transfer, on or before Nov 30, ‘4. GUARDIAN 
TRUST CO, New York, 

WANTED -— Orange Judd Land Scrip. We will pay 
in cash 100 cents for each dollar par value of 
Orange Judd Land Scrip sent to us, indorsed 
for transfer on or before Nov 30, '#. THIRD 


NATIONAL BANK, Springfield, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


193 STRATIFIED ginseng seed $10 kang thousand, 
prepaid; pure American northern gro from cul 
tivated plants; choice seeds. CHAS. 3 PARENT, 
Rallston Spa, N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY REVIEW, Bustleton, Pa— 
trial lic; the 














Six months’ 
best poultry journal published, 





COMMISSION ON MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission on house { in New York: — 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs po. poult 
dressed calves, game, — B. WOO 
WARD, 302 Greenwich st ew York. 

EGGS, poultry, game, celery, apples, tat 
onions, cabbage. sold. Highest "prices," T °"s 
HOOVER, 112 Produce A Ave. __ Phila elphia, Pa. 

APPLES, pots utoes, onions, 
and produce: daily returns; 
3IRBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 





poultry, hay, straw 
established @) yeara, 





OUR REAL “ESTATE | MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, ~ New York City 





” 600-ACRE FARM, $6000—Splendid buildings, thou- 
sands of cords of wood and millions of feet of tim- 
mer; machine worked level Sees cuts 100 tons hay; 
good orchard; tools, etc, cluded, to settle estate 
quickly for only $6000, ro easy terms. Send 
for details and pictare; illustrated lists of other 
New England farms, with reliable information of 
soils, crops, markets, climate, etc, mailed frea 
EB. A. STRKOUT, karm Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New 
York City, or Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


$5500 FOR 12-ACRE truck or dairy farm, 2 
miles from Albany, N Y, on Kenwood Ave; good 
buildings, desirable property, D. BR, UDELL, Real 
Estate and Insurance, Delmar, N Y, 


pemen. farms, frui 











“F LORID. \—For investments, 
poultry and cattle ranches. particulars 
rm address BOARD or “TRADE, Palatka, 





forming, fruit growing, fine 
8. _ HA! SON, Hart. Mich, 


Washington, D c. 


FARMS-—For_ fich 
climate write J. D. 8 


~ PARMS—GRA NT PARISH, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED—We want : 
reliable man in every town and city to manage @ 
branch office; no canvassing required; can easily 
be managed without business or work of any na- 
ture; no capital required; full particulars on appli- 
eation; give two business references, and present oc- 
cupation. KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, 
Newark, N ¥,. 


WANTED —Able-bodied men; railway train ser 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 

LE AR? N- TELEGRAPHY ‘and railroad accounting, 
$50 to $100 per month salary; indorsed by all rail- 

















roads; write for catalog MORSE SCHOOL or 
TE LEGRAPHY, Cincinnati, O, ira, Y¥, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





FARMER with sens for smal) farm ary piggery 
on halves; must be equipped; money-making propo- 
sition. GWILLIAM, Merchantville, N NJ 


WANTED—Salesmen, local or traveling. 5 a 
THE HAWKS NURSERY ©O, Rochester, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY WOMEN 
21-2 Cents Per Word 














WANTED—Housekeeper’s position on a farm by 
refined American widow, competent to take entire 





chage. MRS SAXON, General Delivery, 

jug. BY 

YOUNG LADY desires tion as governess for 
small children, MISS RO Staunton, Va. 





First “Ad” Sells A:! His 
Surplus Stock. 


My reason for not inserting adver- 
tisement more than once in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of American 





Agriculturist is that the first advertise- 
ment brought me sale for all my sur- 
| Plus stock.—[P. Heffley, Somerset, Pa. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


RICH LANDS 
IN TENNESSEE 


suitable for raising Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes 
=O Grasses, Vegetabies, fine Stock, etc., are now 
selling for from $5 to $20 an acre. Climate the best 
in the world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. 
Come and investigate for yourself. Very Low Rates 
Nov. 15. For free literature write to 

H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, 


N.C. & St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept. B- 











A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


To meet the needs of the thoughtful and 
Progressive farmer, we have arranged a series 
of libraries covering the various departments of 
agricultural life and economy. They comprise 
the recognized standard works as well as the 
latest books by well-known authorities. 

We have further arranged to send _ these 
Libraries for inspection before buying, and have 
made the terms such as to save a considerable 
amount over the retail prices of the individual 
books, and if desired, the payments may 
extended over several months. There is there- 
fore no excuse for any farmer not being fully 
informed as to the latest developments in his 
profession. 

Full particulars regarding these Libraries, the 
special plan of purchase, etc, will be sent on 
receipt of a postal card asking us for the spe- 
Fa catalog—‘A Revolution in the Book 
Trade.” 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ii. 


NEW necenr BOOK 


Irrigation Farming, L. AM, Wilcox... ++00000+$2.00 
Fumigation Methods, Wi”. G. Johnsotiesseeeess 1.00 
The Book of Corn, Herdert Myrich..o.+++eeeee 1.50 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, /. G. Curtis... 1.00 














Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn. .eccsessees 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, 
New York, N. ¥. 


Marquette Building 
Chicago, Il, 
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TOBACCO CROP 


Tobacco in New York and Pennsylvania. 





Advices from tobacco growing sec- 
tions of the Keystone and Empire 
states indicate continued hopefulness 
on the part of farmers. A correspond. 
ent at Lancaster, Pa, writes that the 
new crop is moving out of first hands 
slowly. In Conestoga township and vi- 
cinity the season opened at 8%c p Ib. 
Recently more buyers have entered the 
competition, and farmers are asking 
higher prices. Seedleaf sold in Lan- 
caster of late as high as 10 to 12%c 
through. However, volume of sales has 
not proved liberal. Farmers are luke- 
warm about selling, and it takes good 
prices to make them let go their crops, 
Tobacco curing well; no worms or fleas, 
and save in hail stricken districts the 
leaf is intact. 

A prominent tobacco grower of Ly- 
coming Co writes the quality of the 
crop is showing up ahead of last yr. 
The cure is especially satisfactory, and 
the leaf presents a handsome chestnut 
brown color that speaks well for future 
prices. No sales yet, but local buyers 
are looking around and farmers ex- 
pecting much better prices than last 
year, 

SALES IN THE EMPIRE STATE, 

Growers in New York tobacco coun- 
ties are disposing of their crops, but 
the sale season is not on in full swing. 
A correspondent in the Chemung val- 
ley writes that some crops have 
changed hands at 10 to 12c in the bdle. 
Dealers are not riding extensively. Crop 
completely cured, leaf sound, of fine 
texture, fair growth and in every way 
superior to ’03. In Steuben Co the leaf 
is light in color and very silky. Growers 
are holding for 10 to 13c. Reports from 
Cayuga Co say some crops have 
changed hands at 8 to 10c p lb in the 


bdle. Sales noted in Onondaga at a 
reported price of 7c. In Oswego Co 
buyers have picked up cased lots of 


03 tobacco at 9c p lb. 
CONDITIONS IN OTHER DISTPICTS, 

The situation in New England ex- 
hibits little change. Havana is moy- 
ing in a moderate way at 13 to 19c p 
lb. In Wis general prices for the new 
crop in the bdle range close to 8c with 
10¢c paid occasionally for extra lots. 
Comparatively few sales of the new 
crop are reported from O. The leaf is 
curing nicely and farmers are antici- 
pating a better range of values than 
prevailed last yr. The ’03 tobacco still 
unsold is mainly in strong hands and 
will not be sacrificed. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Repucep Stocks ABROAD—Official 
figures show supplies of U S tobacco 
in British markets on Oct 1 to have 
been 151,300 hhd, a decrease of 3500 hhd 
from ‘03. Stocks in first hands at 
Bremen, Germany, on Oct 1, were only 
1000 hhd, compared with 3000 a year 


ago. 
3-4 
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BALING HAY IN THE UPPER PENINSULA 


This suggestion of the work of baling hay, familiar to farmers in the prat- 
rie states, also affords a very good idea of the possibilities of agriculture in 


the peninsula of northern Michigan. 


The capacious barn with the hay baler 


here pictured is on the farm of William Watson, near Pickford, Mich. 


Selling Leaf in the Barn. 





The offer of a fair price often tempts 
farmers to dispose of their crops as 
the tobacco hangs in the barn not yet 
fully cured. Now it is important that 
in making such sales, every safe- 
guard be taken so that the contract may 
be enforced upon either the buyer or the 
seller. To this end approximately 5% 
of the purchase price should be paid 
down to bind the bargain and both par- 
ties should join in signing a contract 
(each party to keep a copy of it) sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Know all men by these presents, 
that on this day of 1904, I, 
——, tobacco grower, have this day sold 
my crop of tobacco now hanging in my 
tobacco barn (here insert a brief de- 
scription of the variety or name of the 
tobacco, a sufficient description of the 
barn if there is more than one on your 
place, so that both parties to the con- 
tract can realize later that the tobacco 
delivered is that designated) to ——, 
acting as buyer for and in behalf of 
(here insert name of firm and its ad- 
dress), for the sum of —— cents per 
pound. This price is to be paid me for 
all of said tobacco, properly stripped 
and bundled. I agree to use due care 
of said leaf during the completion of 
the curing process, also in the handling, 
stripping and bundling, and to employ 
all proper and reasonable precautions 
to get the leaf into the bundle in as 
good relative condition as its condi- 
tion when sold on the poles this day. 
But I do not guarantee against pole 
sweat or any imperfections in the cure 
that may be due to causes beyond my 
control from and after this date, in- 
cluding bad weather, fire, flood, cy- 
clones, etc. I, said grower, agree 
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SUBSTANTIAL DAIRY BUILDING IN UPPER MICHIGAN 


The dairy here pictured is owned by Taylor Brothers in the upper Michi- 
gan peninsula, and is well equipped with up-to-date appliances, so that the 
quality of the product insures it a quick seller in the markets. 


- this contract for 


to accept the said price of —— cents 
per pound for my said crop, delivered 
in the bundle at my said barn, buyer 
to come after the same. And I accept 
from said —— a sum of $—— as a par- 
tial payment to bind this contract. 
And the said ——, being the tobacco 
buyer above referred to, hereby as- 
sents to the conditions of this con- 
tract, agrees to pay said price of — 
cents per pound in the bundle upon re- 


ceipt of notice that said leaf has been 
properly bundled and is ready in the 
barn of said grower for said buyer to 


take away. And I, the said buyer, have 
paid the above sum of $—— to the said 
——, the grower of said tobacco, to bind 
the purchase by me 
and the firm I represent of said to- 
bacco at said price. 

In witness whereof, both parties here- 
to have hereunto set their hands the 
day and year above specified. 

——_ 


Tobacco Growers Are Hopeful, 


Leading tobacco factors in the dark 
district of Tenn say they expect prices 
this season to rule 50% higher than in 
03. They base their belief on the fact 
ot the light crop, which is said to be 
the smallest for the past 5 yrs or more. 
Undoubtedly the superb fight that 
farmers in the dark district are mak- 
ing against the trust will also have its 
effect on buyers. 

A prominent planter of Hancock Co, 
Ky, a dark district, says: “The crop is 
estimated at 25 to 30% of ’03. Quality 
of half this is good, leaf showing up 
bright and heavy. The remainder was 
cut green and lacks color and weight. 
Early harvested is out of danger; late 
still in jeopardy. Farmers are looking 
for $8 p 100 lbs and above for colory 
tobacco. The $8 mark will be 35% 
higher than ’03.” 

PROGRESS IN BURLEY SECTIONS. 

It is reported that the progress of 
the burley association in getting con- 
trol of that crop is quite satisfactory 
in some of the leading counties. Up- 
ward of 300 a are said to be contracted 
in Bath Co. In Nicholas Co the asso- 
ciation claims to have _ 1,000,000 Ibs 
pledged. Consignments of new burley 
are noted on the Louisville market. 
They are mostly of the red type. Prices 
average $7.90 to 11.75 p 100 lbs, which 
is $3 to $4 p 100 higher than correspond- 
ing grades of the same tobacco bought 
at the beginning of the ’04 season, At 
Cincinnati, burley prices were around 
10c p lb, with very moderate offerings 
that lacked quality. Receipts of to- 
bacco at this point from Jan 1 to date 
are less than 25,000 hhd, or not 50% of 
offerings of the corresponding period of 
03, ’02, 01 or ’00. 

Reports from Danville (Va) ware- 
houses say that prices are ranging 
higher than at any time last yr, and 
are nearly the same basis as ‘02. At 
Richmond good sun-cured lugs are 
worth 8 to 10¢c p lb, dark lugs 4%@5%c, 
light wrappers 20 to 30c, primings are 
selling at $1 to $3.75 p 100 lbs at Lynch- 
burg. Factory No 2 of the R. A. Pat- 
terson Co at Richmond, Va, was de- 
stroyed by fire last week with a loss 
of $100,000. 
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Our Land Commission in Upper Michigan. 





EXCELLENT HOME MARKETS FOR FARM 
PROPDUCE—CEREALS AND POTATOES DO 
APPLES CAN BE GROWN—MANY 
FARMERS INTERVIEWED— 


WELL 

SUCCESSFUL 

CONCLUSION. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


As noted in last week’s American 
Agriculturist, the farming possibilities 
in upper Michigan are attractive. The 
territory covered in this latest inquiry 
is that between Marquette and Sault 
Ste Marie. As a rule the farm build- 
ings in this part of Michigan are not 
npressive as they will be a few 
years later. Many of tkem are made 
of logs covered with shingles. This 
makes an exceedingly substantial and 
warm barn or house, and one that will 
last for a long time. In some places 
a veneer of brick is used; that is, a 
jJayer of brick is put on outside the logs 
or shingles. This of course adds to the 
appearance of the house, and also to 
its warmth. Paint is not used as freely 
it should be, 
later. 

About three miles from the Sault and 
directly south are a large number of 
very fine farm homes. These, of course, 
are older than most of the farms, and 
consequently are better improved. Tom 
Bridge has a particularly fine red barn, 
large and well made in every way. 
Dennis Ranson of Rosedale has a fine 
brick house prettily located. He is one 
of the prosperous farmers in that sec- 
tion. On the farm of John Cummings 
I took a photograph of a very fine oat 
field which will probably yield 40 or 50 
bushels to the acre. Robert McKey of 
Donaldson was building a splendid 
frame barn. The upper part is to be 
used for storing hay and the lower part 
for a stable. When completed it will 
be one of the finest in the country. 
George Potts of Springville is an old 
newspaper man, and has a very pretty 
place. His home is an exceedingly 
neat, nicely painted one, and his farm 
buildings, in fact everything about his 
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but that will come 
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place, has the appearance of thrift, 
A SPLENDID HOME MARKET. 
One of the great features of this 


country is its splendid home markéts. 
There are three sources of demand. 
First, for the section in the vicinity of 
the Sault there is a great demand for 
the best meats, poultry, eggs, butter 
and all vegetables for supplying the 
lake steamers. They usually stock up 
at this place, and up to date have 
absorbed all that the farmers could 
produce at a very satisfactory price. 
The summer resorters at Mackinac and 
other points consume vast quantities 
of vegetables, fruits, meats and dairy 
products, This demand will continue 
to increase. Then further west there 
are the lumber camps, pulp mills, plan- 
ing mills, shingle mills and sawmills, 
which consume a great quantity of hay 
as well as the products mentioned 
above, Further west on the western 
half of the peninsula are the great 
copper and iron mines. These cover 
immense tracts and are practically in- 
exhaustible, and the chances are that 
they will be worked for generations to 
come. The number of workmen and 
teams employed call for a large supply 
of hay, grain, vegetables, meats and 
dairy products, 

It is not an unusual thing for hay 
to sell for $13 and $14 a ton, and this 
year it sold on board cars at haying 
time for $8. Potatoes sell all the way 
from 60 cents to $1 per bushel, eggs 
around 30 cents a dozen, and butter 30 
cents. a pound, and other products in 
proportion. There is every encourage- 
ment, therefore, for raising such stuffs. 
This section of the peninsula is well 
supplied with railroads, therefore it is 
not difficult to market farm products. 
These railroads were built primarily for 
the mining and lumber industries, and 
reach all farming sections. 

A SUB-EXPERIMENT STATION, 


A few years ago the experiment sta- 
tion at Lansing decided to establish a 
substation in the northern peninsula, 
so as to solve the problems for that 
particular locality. This is in charge 
of Mr L. M. Geismar, who is very en- 
thusiastic. Of course the station is yet 
too new to show very marked results, 





but Mr Geifsmar states that he has ex- 


DEVELOPING 


amined the soil of the peninsula care- 
fully and can vouch for its high state 
of fertility. Im Chippewa county, for 
instance, hay fields have been produc- 
irg now for 15 years, and still produce 
at the rate of 1% to 2% toms per acre. 
Winter vetch reaches the length of 8 
feet; hemp measures 12 feet occasion- 
ally; oats average 45 to 58 bushels, 
while rye has yielded 35 bushels. Win- 
ter wheat has produced as high as 41 
bushels to the acre; tirnips, rutabagas, 
ete, have yielded from 1000 to 1506 bush- 
els to the acre, and sugar beets have 
been grown quite successfully. 

Attention is also called to the fact 
that the experiments with the fall 
planting of potatoes are very imterest- 
ing. The crop is planted late in the 
fall and is usually covered at once with 
a heavy fall of snow. This prevents 
freezing of the ground, so that in the 
spring, when the snow goes off and the 
warm days come, the potatoes are 
ready to grow right along. While this 
practice is not common, it Mustrates 
one of the striking characteristics of 
this country—that is, that growing 
erops are so carefully protected during 
the winter that they come through 
without injury. Mr Geismar further 
states that while the common impres- 
sion prevails that the winters are frigid 
beyond endurance, the fact remains 
that average temperature is several de- 
grees lower than that of Detroit or 
Chicago, 

Smal) grain crops do not grow very 
tall, but are remarkable for the plump- 
ness of the grain and the size of the 
head. I saw a number of oat fields 
which were just being cut and some 
which were still too green for the har- 
vester. On examining these I found 
that the heads of the oats were much 
longer and much more fully developed 


NEW LANDS 


than further south, and the same was 
true of barley. Oats harvest begins 
late in August and continues up to and 
past the middle of September. The 
same is true of barley. On the other 
hand, it is advisable to sow fall grains 
early, so that the plant will get a good 
start before freezing weather appears. 
A number of fields which I examined 
had been seeded during the latter part 
of August, and the plats were of 2 
good size and were even then in @ con- 
dition to go into winter quarters. 


FRUIT DOES WELI. 

I was somewhat surprised to find 
that apples did exceedingly well in 
some parts of the peninsula. The va- 
rieties were selected because of their 
hardiness and the trees were given 
eareful attention. Some of them were 
heavily loaded the present season. Si- 
berian crabs seem to yield exceedingly 
well. In addition to this the northern 
peninsula is noted for its strawberries. 
The northern Michigan strawberries 
are well known in Chicago markets. 
The yield varies, but over 3500 quarts 
have been produced on an acre. 

Leaving the eastern portion and go- 
ing west of Marquette, there are sev- 
eral striking examples of successful 
farms. One of the chief of these is 
Roycroft farms, near Sidnaw. This is 
owned and operated by Mr W. S. Prick- 
ett, a2 man who made large sums of 
money out of lumber in this region, 
and is now spending a portion of it to 
develop the agricultural resources. Mr 
Prickett has a large number of fine 
barns, a nice home and a hospital for 
his stock. He keeps about 1000 sheep, 
600 Angora goats which he is using for 
clearing up his land, and other kinds 
of live stock. He has about 300 acres 
in cultivation largely devoted to mead- 
ow and grain. He has unlimited 
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faith im the future of this country, and 
proves his belief by sticking to it and 
spending money in improving the land. 
Andrew G. Johnson, also of Sidnaw, is 
a Canadian. He lives in town and has 
a farm a short distance out, where he 
last year raised over 70,000 tons of hay, 
600 bushels of potatoes, 500 of turnips, 
500 of mangels, 150 bushels of baritey, 
500 Dushels of oats and quite a good 
showing of peas. He believes in hogs 
and keeps Poland-Chimas. He raises 
them for market, and in 1903 sold $900 
worth of dressed pork. He follows a 
plan popular in Canada—feeds a variety 
of stuff and butchers his hogs before 
selling them. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Subecribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, bet for immediate private advice 
bs mail $1 should be ineclosed. The prescriptions 
printed below can be put up by any druggist. but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always advertised im our advertising columns and 
often can be advantageously employed for the very 
ailment inquired about. 

Lymphangitis—J. J. P., New York, 


has a mare that has a large swelling on 
the under part of her abdomen. Mix 
four ounces each of sulphate of iron’ 
and nitrate of potassium, divide into 
24 doses and give one twice a day in 
bran mash until all are taken. Repeat 
the above if needed. Also rub the 
swelling well once a day with a little 
soap liniment, 





For Canker—An old but excellent 
remedy for canker is made by boiling 
together in a pint of water, an ounce 
each of bayberry root, barberry root 
and slippery elm. Boil the mixture 
down to u cupful. Dose one teaspoon 
three times a day, before eating.—[H. 
M. R. 
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I can give you the 
sula of Michigan. 
we are reliable. The 
other land company can give you 
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Plenty 
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Wanted-Men 


What I want is men—thrifty able bodied men. Men who want to 
be prosperous and are willing to work. If 
write me at once. It makes no difference 
can locate you on a fertile farm in the Upper Peninsula of 
to develop into an independent successful farmer, 
you want an ideal home, write tome, I offer in the Rudyard and Pickford dis 
tricts, (the garden spot of the Northwest), good unimproved farms for $5 to $10-per acre, 
terms so easy anyone can buy, Theclimate here is delightful. 1 
ther Bureau show that the influences of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula’s climate 
to 20 degrees warmer than that of Minnesota and Wisconsin. The soil here is fertile, 
there is plenty of pure spring water, also timber for building andfuel. We raise here the 
finest fruits including apples and strawberries, from 40 to 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
150 to 250 bushels of potatoes to the acre. It is a fine stock country; markets are near 






at hand. Railroad and water transportation not more than eig 

In Rudyard and Pickford districts alone, we have 175 miles of fine macadam roada, 

of good schools and churches and wide-awake farmers scattered through 

two districts all doing well. 
The Upper Peninsula surprises everyone. Hundreds of farmers are moving 

enthusiastic over the country’s prospects. If you will write to me to-day, I will offer you 

an opportunity to secure on your own terms a fertile farm. 


er Peninsula Farms 
$5 to $10 per Acre’ 


Terms So Easy Anyone Can Buy 


names of many men who will gladly tell you how well they have done in the Upper Penin- 
I want you to have confidence in the company I represent and myself. This paper will tell 


a will stand by what we say. 
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MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK.......Ma Mriancaw. MANISTIQUE BANK..... Mantstiour, Mics, 
FIRST NATIONAL ee ee cael Mer IcxaCE, Mic. NEWBERRY BANK... . Newnerry. MICH. 
MUwisIng Sak RAMI et Memes, Mice FROPLEAEAINGS BA eo 
oe Ich, os 
STATE SAVINGS BANK..... Mica. COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY......cccccocoess-NeW Yorx, N. ¥, 
YeRCANTILE NATIONAL £2; K c _— PAtiNots TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK....Gucaca, luxor, 
eecseecsees: LEVELAND. 10, . eee 
BAN RST ATG Als BAM ence ccevcccccccsvccece MINNEAPOLIS, MixN, 


Write me today. Let me describe to you the trip you can take cheap to see our lands. 
but in writing state when you can go to see our lands, Write NOW, today, Address me personally, 


F. J. MERRIAM, General Manager, Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd., 819 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


rite any of them, they answer all letters, 
references we can, A little investigation on your part will prove this. The 
names of the banks you can write to are: 
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Send for full particulars, 












Michigan Lands 


In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
(gna or Loca Poses until ain 
TIGA TED We raise the 


our holdings. 
and have 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





At Chicago, choice corn-fed steers 
were in such moderate supply that 
killers were forced to bid up pretty 
well to secure the fancier grades, which 
commanded $6.50@7. These prices are 
the highest reached so far this year. 
However, there is a wide range in 
prices of fine and inferior cattle. 


Fancy native steers .........$6.00@ 6.90 
Good to choice ....... Reewnees 5.00@ 5.50 
Inferior to medium .......... 3.75@ 4.50 
Good to choice fed heifers... 3.75@ 5.00 


4.25 
4.65 
3.00 
4.10 
4.00 


Extra native butcher cows.. 3.75@ 
Western range steers ........ 3.00@ 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.25@ 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 
Feeders, good to choice...... 3.25@ 
Plain to choice stockers...... 2.00@ 3.50 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 4.50@ 6.50 
Milch cows, p head...........20.00@50.00 


Nothing in the way of encouragement 
could be seen in the market for com- 
mon to fair butcher stock. In fact, 
general supplies of cows and heifers 
were so ample that buyers were en- 
abled to secure a fair grade of grass 
cutters at canner prices. 

“~ [Under persistent hammering by pack- 
ers the decline in hog prices noted in 
this journal last week continued. Prices 
dropped to the lowest point in 4 mos. 
Offerings proved plentiful. Killers 
have been so eminently’ successful 
in forcing down prices at this, the 
beginning of the fall packing season, 
that a reaction may not be surprising. 
Corn is selling somewhat higher than a 
year ago, and the present price of that 
cereal does not warrant cheap hogs. 
Bulk of sales ranged $5.05@5.35. 

The sheep trade held about steady. 
Fine export wethers moved at $3.90@ 
4.40, fat ewes 3.50@4, feeding wethers 
3.25@3.75, ewes 2@3. Killing lambs were 
somewht esier, but despite this feeders 
held steady to firm. Fat natives 
brought 5@5.90, rangers 4.7545.50, feed- 
ing lambs 3.25@4.75. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


L.TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAI!* 
&TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
































g Wheat Corn Oats 

Cash or Spot) T554 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago. ..../1.18%4 "83", -52%q] 44 | .29'.| .36%4 
New York.../1.23 8844) .584,| 61 354g] 42% 
Boston.....00) — — | -64%9) 554) .38 | 4b 
Toledo., -{1.19%4] 85%) 58 | 4744] .31%4| «37% 
St Louis...../1.17 88+.) 51 41 30 3614 
Min’p’lis....1.18 | .82 | .52 | 44%] .27 | .34% 
Liverpool,..|1.13 | .89 | .tO%y} .62+,) — - 





At Chicago, wheat has received fair 
attention, market unsettled, some of 
the time inclined to firmness, but ad- 
vances not fully maintained. A consid- 
erable business was done on the basis 
of $1.13@1.14 p bu for contract grade, 
Oct delivery; May much the same 
range of prices, Dec 1.144%@1.15%. The 
cash demand was considered somewhat 
better, and the influential factor at one 
time was the gossip over the appear- 
ance of Hessian fly in portions of the 
winter wheat belt now seeded, espe- 
cially in such states as Mo, Kan and 
Jil. This was used by bullish operators 
as a reason for forcing up the price. 

Millers showed more interest in the 
situation, reporting fair sales, and flour 
was held at moderately firm prices.- 
Little or no help came from the ex- 
port situation. Shipments of wheat and 
flour to Europe continued small, and 
foreign dealers showed indifference. Ad- 
vices regarding autumn seeding in the 
U K, France and Germany, etc, were 
favorable for progress and breadth. In 
southeastern Europe advance also re- 
ported in seeding operations, with an 
increased acreage in Roumania and 
Bulgaria. Western Europe continues 
to make much of the liberal offerings, 
present and prospective, in Argentina, 
To offset, in a measure at least, the 
bearish conditions in western Europe, 
is the recognized fact of the domestic 
shortage in the crop. 


Corn was under the influence of fine 
weather much of the time, favorable 
to the curing of the crop, and prices 
were inclined to sag. Losses of %4@lic 
were brought to a stop, however, by 
more unsettled weather, rains in the 
west being interpreted as not conducive 
to rapid hardening of the crop. Offerings 
of old corn at country points were only 
moderate to small, and this carried 


temporary firmness to the markets, 
particularly in the southwest. No 2 
mixed corn, Oct or cash, declined from 
a level around 52c p bu, to less than 
5ic; Dec 481%4@49%4c, May 45@46c. A fair 
cash demand was noted for old corn, 
but very slight price recession. The 
export trade ‘was small, 

Indifferent support was given the oats 
market, owing to a realization of the 
liberal character of the crop now mov. 
ing. Prices averaged about steady, 
with occasional evidence of firmness. 
Oct 28%@29%c p bu, Dec 28%@29%e, 
May 30144.@31\c. Cash demand was fair, 
chiefly on domestic account. 

Rye was dull and without important 
feature. Receipts were small, but so 
was the demand. No 2 in store 77%@ 
78c p bu, carlots free on board 80@8ic. 

Barley in generally good demand, 
averaging steady to firm for all grades, 
Feed barley 37%@40c p bu, common to 
choice malting 42@52c. 

Grass seeds were rather dull, time 
othy showing inclination to sell a little 
lower. Prime Oct delivery $2.60@2.65 p 
100 lbs, Mar nominally 2.80. Clover seed 
unsettled, offerings of choice grade 
small, transactions based on 12.25 p 100 
lbs for prime. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.22% for carload lots in elevators. 
Receipts of corn last week were mod- 
erate; No 2 mixed 58%4c. Mixed oats 
344%4@35i4c, clipped white 3514%4@39'4c, 
rye 83@84c, feeding barley 37%4c, malt- 
ing 48@52c, malt 60@68c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE- 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cone 
sumers, an advance is usuaily secured. 

Beans, 

Dealers in N E say stocks of old 
beans are now low and the ’04 western 
crop will be welcomed. Owing to light 
deliveries so far, new beans manifest 
considerable strength. 

Bean growers are hopeful that drouth 
in central Europe the past season will 
result in smaller bean importations into 
the U §S this winter, It is believed by 
traders that northern beans will go 
south and to the West Indies to sup- 
plant European stock. 

At New York, marrows record an 
advance, choice ’04 selling at $3 p bu, 
new pea sell at 1.90, kidney 3.05@3.10, 
old kidney 2.90, lima 3@3.05. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, pork is weak in sym- 
pathy with the recent slump in hog 
prices. Medium to light dressed hogs 
bring 8@8%%c p lb, roasting pigs 10@12c. 
Veal quotations well sustained; prime 
light 11%@12c, heavy 8@llc, butter- 
milks 5@7c. 





Dried Fruits. 

Foreign advices estimate the Smyrna 
(Turkey) raisin crop at not to exceed 
30,000 tons, against 62,500 tons a year 
ago. Owing to ample carryovers, how- 
ever, prices of the new crop opened low 
at 5%@é6c p Ib. 

At New York, a better tone pervades 
the market for evap apples; prime to 
choice commanding 5@5'%c p Ib, dried 
3@4c. chops $1.50@1.75 p 100 lbs, rasp- 
berries 20@21c p lb, huckleberries 124%@ 
13c, blackberries 6%:@7c, cherries 12@ 
3c. 

Eggs. 

The wide margin existing between 
fuy fresh eggs and medium grades 
seems to be increasing. However, addi- 
tional firmness in fine eggs does not 
help the sale of off quality and storage 
stock. 

At New York, fcy fresh firm, others 
barely steady. Nearby 27@30c p doz, 
western 21@24c, southern 18@2l1c, re- 
frigerators 18@20c. 

At Chicago, strictly fey eggs not in 
ample supply, and former quotations 
fully sustained. Extras 28c p doz, 
firsts 18%4c. 

Fresh Fruits, 

Wholesale grocers claim sales of fruit 
jars and sugar show a heavy increase 
over last year. This may have some 
effect on fresh fruit the coming winter. 

At New York, grapes selling well, 
bringing 65c@$1 p carrier. Clinton 60 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








@65 p ton, Del 50@65, white 35@45, Con- 
cord 30@35, cranberries 5@6.25 p bbl, 
peaches 75¢c@1.25 p carrier, quinces 2.75 
@4 p bbl, Bartlett pears 2.50@4, Seckel 
2.50@5. 

Hay and Straw. 


Scarcity of cars is hindering the hay 
movement in Me this season. Shippers 
are securing supplies at $8@9 p ton. 

At New York, plenty of supplies in 
sight, and prices easy. No 1 timothy 
72%.@75e p 100 Ibs, clover 65@67\%c, salt 
40@45c, rye straw 60c@$1, oats 50@75c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, exporters active, but 
are unwilling to give market quota- 
tions. City bran $21@21.75 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 24c, red dog 30, cotton- 
seed meal 27, linseed oil meal 28. 

Onions. 


Shippers are contracting new onions 
in Madison Co, N Y, at a range of 55 
@65c p bu. Some of the biggest grow- 
ers are storing their stock and intend 
to hold for $1. 

A correspondent in Racine Co, Wis, 
Says onions are not drying and curing 
well on account of rainy weather. 

The onion crop of Noble Co, Ind, this 
year, is said to be large and fine. One 
farmer is reported to have cleared $750 
from 3% a; another 500 from 2% a 

At New York, prices inclined to ease 
off. White onions show a range of $2 
@7 p bbl, yellows 1.75@2.50, red 1.50@ 
1.75. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, the demand shows en- 
ergy and prices rule firm to slightly 
higher. Long Islands sell at $1.85@2.25 
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#5 and up per acre with improvements. Close to large 
eastern markets, Best church, school and social advantages, 
productive land and wonderful climate. Cheap excursion 
Nov. 15th. For pamphlets, rates, etc., address 


F. A. LaBAUME, Agr’l Agt., 
Dept. 10, N. & W. Ry., Roanoke, Va. 


U.S, SEPARATORS 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 
AND MAKE MORE MONEY [3S 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY A 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


We have transfer houses at many different points thus 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, ¥t 











p 180 lbs, state and westerns 1.40@1.75 


p bbl. Sweet potatoes 1.25@2.15 p bbl. 
At Chicago, prices a shade lower, 
particularly on stock that does not 
show up well in quality. Best westerns 
34@39c p bu. 
Poultry. 


At New York, owing to some accumu- 
lation of supplies, chickens weakened; 
other kinds of poultry steady to firm. 
Fowls 114%@12%c p lb 1 w, springs 11@ 
12c, roosters 8c, turkeys 12@1l4c, ducks 
50@80c p pr, geese $1.15@1.50, pigeons 
lic, spring turkeys 18@23c p lb d w, 
old 16@17c, fowls 11@12c, spring chick- 
ens 11@15c. Elsewhere in this issue 
may be found comprehensive article on 
turkey situation. 

Vegetables. 


The ‘Tri-state packers’ assn_ esti- 
mates the '04 canned tomato output of 
Md, Del and N J not to exceed 60% of 
03. The assn urged that 75@85ic p doz 
be made the minimum quotation for 
standard 3’s. The states mentioned 
turn out 2-3 of the canned tomatoes of 
the U S. 

Cabbage crop, principally domestic, 
will average 2-3 of full yield. Buyers 
are contracting kraut cabbage freely at 
$3@4 p 100. Holland and Danish bring 
5@6 p ton.—[E. T. B., Trumbull Co, O. 

The expansion of cuke culture in 
Madison Co, N Y, is great. It is said 
some growers this season received $175 
@225 v a from their cuke lands. 

At New York, cauliflower firm, fetch- 
ing $1@1.75 p bbl, cukes 1.50@4.50, egg 
plant 2@3, kale 25@50c, lettuce 50@75c, 
pumpkins 50@65c, parsnips 1@1.25, pep- 
pers 50c@1, spinach do, Hubbard squash 

















by getting more cream— 
Hold World's Record 
for clean skimming 















iusuring prompt delivery to any section 












BANKERS, BROKERS, INVESTORS, 


MOODY'S MANUAL OF 
CORPORATION SECURITIES. 


ISSUED ANNUALLY 
1904 edition now ready. Contains 2.464 
pages. Describes 11,000 corporations, 


It is the Standard Reference Book of the 
Corporations of the United States, and _ is 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive financial 
reference publication in the world. Complete and 
uniform sets of this Manual constitute a veritable 
encyclopedia of modern finance and industry, Price, 
expressage prepaid, to any point in the United 
States or Canada, $10.00 per copy. ; 

Send for our pamphlet entitled ‘“‘TESTIMONY,” 
showing how the banking world regards this 
publication. 


35 Nassau St., 
New York. 


MOODY PUBLISHING CO., 














Do yourself what horse doctors 
charge caprions for trying todo. Cure 
Fistula or Poil Evil in 16 to 80 days. 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


is a wonde aranteed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—noscar, 
jooree. fret pores gonnd ands pucwh, ree 
Boo salla A book 

horse owner to have. Write for it. - 
FLEMING BROS.,, Chem! 

991 Union Stock Yards” = Chicago, IIL 
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MONEY FOR SPARE TIME! 


If you are a well known farmer and have a little spare | 
time each week, WRITE TODAY tor our great business 
offer to one manin a county Pay is large with oppor- - 
tunity to build up avery profitable and permanent bus 
ness, Full time employment, if you prefer it. Income 
may be increased every month. WRITE TODAY and; 


make $500 before epring. 





THE CHAMPION CO., 429 Walnut Street,Philadelphia,Pa. i 

















MEWTON’S Heave, Cough, Dis-@ 
temper and Indigestion Cure. 
@©ures heaves by correcting indi- 
jon and toning up the lungs. 
at , or by mail prepai 










OUR GUARANTEE of 


See 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 




















75c@1, turnips 40@75c, tomatoes 40@75c 
p bu, string beans 75c@1.75 p bskt, rad- 
ishes 40@66c p 100, peas 50c@1.50 p bskt, 


okra 1@2 p carrier, lima beans 50c@1.50 
p bag, celery 20@50c p doz, cabbage 
2@4 p 100, citron 50@75c p bbl, carrots 
75¢@1.25, beets 1@1.25, brussels sprouts 
5@10c p qt. 

A Boston produce merchant writes 
that local cabbage is coming freely, 


bringing 2@4c p head. No encourage- 
ment is offered western N Y growers 
who want to ship. 

Wool. 


The market displays an advancing 
tendency. Contracts for ’05 wool are 
being made in the west at 17@20c p 
Ib in the grease. Good domestic &% to 

«blood brings 25@28c at the Atlantic 
jr nonah 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERTES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..21 @21%e 22 c 21 c 
1993 ..22 @22%c 22%6@23 c 21 @2l%ec 
1902 ..24%@25 c 24%@25 c 24 @24%c 


Generally the trade appears to take 
a hopeful view of the outlook for but- 
ter. Storage interests particularly seem 
to feel more confident of the outcome 
of their butter than they do of eggs. 
Some dealers say that current con- 
sumption and the relatively moderate 
receipts of fresh cmy warrant better 
prices than now prevail, but any sub- 
stantial advance would be checked by 
withdrawals from storage. 

At New York, an advance in prices 
took place, fey cmy going to 21@21%c 
p lb. Under grades in ample supply 
and not improved. Renovated 15@17c, 
packing 12@13'¢c, dairy 16@20c. 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 23@ 


24c p Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@22c.— 
At Watertown, dairy 18@20c.—At Roche 
ester, Figin prints 22@238c, cmy 21c.— 
At Buffalo, emy 19e dairy 16@16% At 
Syracu my tubs 21@22c p 1b, prints 
22%4c, dairy 20@2I1c. 

At Boston, it is dificult to secure fine 
assorted emy under 22c p Ib. Dairy 
brings I8S@2l1c, ledlie i2@1ic, imit cmy 
15@l7c, renovated 14@l1éc. 

Pennsylvania—At Pi tsburg, _Elgin 


eae on tt Pp Ib, emy i@ase, 
dairy 1i ne Philadelphia, emy : 22 
Mary abade Baltimore, cmy 20@22¢ 
Pp Ib. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 23c p Ib, 
dairy 14c.—At Cleveland, cmy 22@22%éc. 
—At Columbus, tubs 24c, prints 25c, 


dairy 12@18c. 


At Chicago, fine cmy put on Ie, 
reaching 2ic p lb. The entire situa- 
tion is in favor of sellers. Renovated 


brings 15@16c, ladles 18c, dairy 14@l1i7c, 
packing 10@12%c. 
The Cheese Market. 

In the east the sagging tendency to 
prices is still noted. Westward, how- 
ever, sellers generally manifest more or 
less confidence in the situation. Ex- 
porters are not offered much encour- 
agement from markets abroad. From 
May i to date both the U S and Canada 
show a falling off from last year in 
cheese exports. 

At New York, market disappoint- 
ing and prices are off about %c. Best 
fc commands 10c p Ib. Oct make sell- 
ing on a lower basis. 

At Boston, medium grades very slow 
at 7@8c p lb. Best fey twins are bring- 
ing 10@10'4c, 

At Chicago, some weakness noted, 
with demand moderate. F c cheddars 
104%,@10%c p lb, twins 10%@10%c. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
Potatoes 50@55c p bu, onions $2@2.25 p 
bbl, caulifiower 1.25@1.50 p bu, grapes 
18@14c p 4-lb bskt, quinces 4.50@6 p bbl, 
apples 50@60c p bu, wheat 1.07@1.08, 





oats 3514,@35%ec, hay 12.75@13.25 p ton, 
Straw 12.50@13, middlings 24@24.50, .bran 
19@19.50. Eggs 221%4.@238c p doz, cheese 


9@9%46c p lb, poultry 11@14c p Ib 1 w. 
At Philadelphia, wheat $1.11%@1.12 
P bu, corn 63@64c, oats 36c, hens 12%4c 





p lb 1 w, chicks 11@12%4c, turkeys 12@ 
14c. Eggs 22c p doz, cheese 104%@10%c 
p lb. Apples 1.25@2.50 p bbl, potatoes 
53@55c p bu. Bran 20@20.50 p ton, hay 
15, straw 18.50@19. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cheese 
11%@11%c p lb, eggs 20@22c p doz, 
chicks 18c p Ib 1 w, turkeys 15@l1lic. 
Apples 50c@$2.25 p bbl, cranberries, 5 
@5, grapes 14@16c p &-lb bskt, quinces 
373.50 p bbl. Potatoes 50@53¢e p bu, 
yams 75@90c bbl, cauliflower 2.50@3, 
lima beans 80@85e p bu, onions 65@75c. 
Hay 12@16 p ton, straw 12@16, corn 3.90 
@4p bbl. Steers 2@21'4c p lb 1 w, milch 
cows 25@30 ea, calves 74%@7%c, sheep 3 
3.50 ea, lambs 5%c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Orchardists believe $1.50 should be 
paid for good apples. We have sold 
Kings at 1.75 p bbl, Greenings 1.25, and 
have been offered 1.45 for Baldwins.— 
[T. B. W., Ontario Co, N Y. 

Sluggish apple trade. Some crops of 
Baldwins went at $1@1.15 p bbl; Green- 
ings, Kings, Snows and Spitz 1.25@1.40, 
bbls included. Growers anxious to sell. 
LH. S. W., Tompkins Co, N Y. 

Barrels are worth about 40¢ here. 
Add to this cost of packing, freight and 
commission, and deduct from $1, the 
pittance that would be left, if indeed 
anything, will be so smal) that unless 
something better offers, apples must rot 
in heaps under the trees where they 
lie gathered. I have a carload of my 
own, mostly Greenings, Baldwins and 
Spys, all choice and fit for any market, 
foreign or domestic. But N Y dealers 
cannot have them on such starvation 
terms as this.—[Northern Jersey. 

Apples selling freely on a $1 p bbl 
basis. Crop is spotted; average % of 
full yield.—[H. & W., Floyd Co, Ind. 

Cables report a clearer situation for 
choice U S apples in English markets, 
Off-quality fruit, however, comes into 
competition with the British crop, and 
generally gives poor returns. Prices for 
fine reds equal $2@2.50 at the Atlantic 
seaboard, Baldwins and Ben Davis 75c 
@1.25. 

We have a good crop of apples in this 
section. Highest offer is $1.25 p bblL.— 
[L. G. G., Erie Co, Pa. 

Fairly good apple crop; growers re- 
ceive 90c p bbl, and are inclined to 
7 the best.—{I. J. C., Caroline Co, 





Commission men at Hull, England, 
are soliciting shipments of U 8S apples. 
They have heretofore secured supplies 
in Liverpool but say direct shipments 
will save consignors freight charges. 

At New York, demand fair consider- 
ing the abundance of supplies. Kings 
command $1.50@2.50 p bbl, Snow 1.25@2, 
Baldwins 1.25@1.50, Alexander 2@3, 
crabs 2@6, common apples 50@7ic. 

At Chicago, bulk apples in heavy re- 
ceipt and prices easy, ranging $60@200 
p car or 30@75c p 100 lbs. Mixed stock 
75c@1.25 p bbl, Alexanders 1.75@2.25, 
Jonathan 2@2.75, Ben Davis 1@1.50. 


Your journal has come to my home 
for a number of years and I now have 
in my possession copies of nearly 50 
years ago which came to some of the 
older members of the family. Although 
I am not engaged in farming, your 
paper always makes me long for farm 
life. I am a subscriber to three rural 
papers and have always found Ameri- 
can Agriculturist right up to date and 
in the lead.—_[{E. L. Thomas, Schuyl!kill 
County, Pa. 





LATEST MARKETS 


Patrons of Husbandry. 
mportance of Subordinate Granges. 


G. W. F. GAUNT, NEW JERSEY. 





The subordinate grange is the basic 
stone of our order, and without which 
‘we could not succeed. It is the strong 
link in the chain that binds this great 
farmers’ organization together from 
ocean to ocean. The influence and use- 
fulness of the Pomona state and na- 
tional granges depend upon good work 
done by our subordinates. It behooves 
us as Patrons to look well to the great 
superstructure upon which the order 
rests. Let each be a farmers’ school, 
where the mind and heart can be cul- 
tured, the vision be broadened and life 
made work living. I believe each 
grange should own or control its own 
hall, and see that it is properly fur- 
nished in order that the work may be 
done in an impressive manner. No 
grange hall is complete in its uppur- 
tenances without a piano or organ. A 
good choir will also add much to the 
success of the meetings. 

I fraternally recommend that subor- 
dinate granges give more attention to 
ritualistic work in order to convey the 
beautiful lessons imparted in the four 
degrees. It will be necessary for each 
subordinate grange to provide itself 
with all the necessary working tools 
and regalias and for each officer to 
commit his part to memory and be able 
to deliver it in an impressive manner. 
In seeing the work done at the last 
session of the national grange I am 
more convinced than ever of the impor- 
tance of better ritualistic work. 

HOW INCREASE OUR MEMBERSHIP? 

As intellectual and muscular strength 
is not achieved by spasmodic efforts, 
but by long and systematic training, 
so for a permanent increase in num- 
bers, strength and influence, we must 
put forth earnest, systematic labor, 
First there must be individual desire 
and effort fer improvement. This is 
the keynote to progress, for upon the 
union and co-operation of individual 
progress and achievement depend the 
progress and achievement of the 
grange. 

To become interested in us, and our 
labors, the outside world must see tan- 
gible results. Our organizations must 
bear such fruits as shall not only be 
attractive, but prove of intrinsic value 
to its members, and to the community 
in which it is located. We cannot ex- 
pect our members to be interested in 
a dull, sluggish organization, much less 


those who know practically nothing of | 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


For Nearly Every Man, Woman or Child. 


A short time ago we published an ar- 
ticle recommending to our readers the 
new discovery for the cure of Dyspep- 
sia, called Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, 
and the claims then made regarding 
the wonderful curative properties of 
the remedy have been abundantly sus- 
tained by the facts. People who were 


cautious about trying new remedies ad- 
vertised in the newspapers and were 
finally induced to give Stuart’s Dys- 


pepsia Tablets a trial were surprised 
and delighted at the results. In many 
cases a single package costing but 50 
cents at any drug store made a com- 
plete cure and in every instance the 
most beneficial results were reported. 
From a hundred or more received we 
have space to publish only a few of the 
latest, but assure our readers We re- 
ceive so many commendatory letters 
that we shall publish each week a fresh 
list of genuine, unsolicited testimonials 
and never publish the same one twice. 

From James Yemmeisler, La Crosse, 
Wis.: Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
doing me more good than anything I 
ever tried, and I was so pleased at re- 
sults that I gave away several boxes 
to my friends who have also had the 
same benefits. 

From Jacob Anthony, Portmurray, 
New Jersey: I have taken Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets with the best results. I 
had Dyspepsia for 6 years and had 
taken a great deal of medicine, but the 
Tablets seem to take right a hold and 
I feel good. I am a farmer and lime 
burner and I heartily recommend to 
everyone who has any trouble with his 
stomach to use these Tablets. 

From Mrs. M. K. West, Preston, 
Minn.: I have received surprisingly 
good effects from using Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. I gave one-half of my 
last box to a friend who also suffered 
from indigestion, and she had the same 
good results. 

From Mrs. Agnes K. Ralston, Cadil- 
lac, Mich.: I have been taking Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets and I am very much 
better, and feel very grateful for the 
great benefit I have received in so 
short a time. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a cer- 
tain cure for all forms of Indigestion. 
They are not claimed to be a cure-all, 
but are prepared for stomach troubles 
on'y, and physicians and druggists 

verywhere recommend them to all per- 
| sons suffering from Nervous Dyspepsia, 
sour or acid stomach, heartburn, bloat- 
ing or wind on stomach and similar 
disorders. 








our purposes and work. Therefore, we | 


must be alive and let our grange light 
shine bright and clear. A live, active 
grange, even if small in numbers, is 
the first consideration. Then a sys- 
tematic promulgation of grange prin- 
ciples, objects sought, and results ob- 
tained, shouJd be adopted and carried 
out through personal contact, the press, 
and in every way possible to convince 
the peonle of the needs, necessities and 
benefits of such an organization. 


Se 
Buckwheat Outlook—New York deal- 


ers say their private advices indicate 


the buckwheat crop in the Empire state 
and New Jersey this year in excess of 
03. The grain appears to be of better 
quality, judging from early samples, 
Millers at New York are offering $1.25 
to 1.30 p 100 Ibs. The future of the 
market is somewhat problematical, and 
hinges to a great extent on the export 
trade. 
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hold cattle for dehorning. Safest and most convenient fastening made. 
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Photography Without a Camera. 


MRS E. G. FLINT. 





Very many persons are debarred 
from the pleasures of photography by 
the expense of the 
outfit considered 
necessary. There 
is a branch of the 
art, however, 
which is interest- 
ing and available 
to all. No cam- 
era is necessary, 
the leaf, flower or 
lace design taking 
the place of the 
negative. The nec- 
essary materials consist of a print- 
ing frame, printing paper, a squeegee 
plate and a package of toning and 
fixing powder. A 4x5-inch printing 
frame will cost 13 cents, a smaller one 
not being advisable. Printing paper of 
the same size will cost 10 cents per 
dozen sheets, or 8 cents per dozen for 
the 31%4x3%-inch sheets. The latter size 
is suitable for many subjects. A 
squeegee plate 5x7 will cost 4 cents, 
though a larger one would be handier, 
while a package of toning and fixing 
powder costs 15 cents, completing the 
outfit for 42 cents. These prices are 
taken from the catalog of a well known 
mail-order house, but any keeper of 
photographer’s supplies will furnish 
them at nearly this estimate. 

The springs of the printing frame 
should be eased a little so as not to 
crush the specimens used. Having se- 
lected a leaf of suitable size, with 
beauty of outline and veining sufficient 
to make it an interesting subject (and 
what product of nature, however small, 
is not worthy of study) prepare it for 
printing. 

First take off the back of the frame 
and spread the leaf on the glass, face 
downward. Then, exposing to the light 
as little as possible, lay a sheet of print 
jpaper over the leaf with the sensitized 
side next to the leaf and fasten down 
the frame back. Make sure that all 
parts of the leaf are flat and properly 
arranged on the paper. Place it in the 
sun so that the rays fall as nearly as 
possible at right angles to the glass. 
It should be left from ten to 20 minutes, 
the length of time depending on the 
thickness of the leaf, and the bright- 
ness of the sun. Thick leaves require 
a longer exposure. A little experience 
will soon detrmine this. 

To ascertain whether it has been ex- 
posed long enough, unfasten one spring 
of the back, and tip down one end of 
the paper without moving the leaf. 
The exposed parts should be very dark, 
and the lines of veins should be a 
shade or two darker than they are de- 
sired in the finished picture, as they 
will lighten somewhat in toning. If 
not dark enough the exposure may be 
coytinued. Prints, if carefully shielded 
from all light, may be kept several 
days before toning. The latter process 
will be carefully described in-the pack- 
age containing the toning powder. 
After toning, fixing and washing, they 
should be placed face downward on the 
squeegee plate, and every particle of 
water pressed out from beneath them. 
Then dry in the sun, when they wiil 
peel up of themslves, beautifully glossy 
and clear, 

If one wishes to mount the pictures 
plain white cards may be bought for 
about 10 cents for 50, or small albums 
holding a dozen pictures for 10 cents. 
A good paste for mounting is made of 
starch, and the prints should be care- 
fully trimmed. Great care should be 
taken not to soil the mount with the 
paste. 

A still cheaper method which gives 
an accurate and artistic reproduction, 
is found in the use of blue print paper. 
This comes in packages of 24 sheets, 
3144x3%, for 12 cents, or 15 cents for 
the 5x7 size, and requires no toning or 
squeezing. It is merely printed in the 
sunlight about ten minutes and then 
washed thoroughly in clear water. It 
retains its sensitiveness longer than. 
any other paper, and is a good one for 
a beginner in leaf photography and 
landscapes, etc. One having it can 
often borrow of an amateur photog- 
rapher friend many negatives and print 
from them any amount of interesting 
pictures, providing one does not abuse 
the privilege by careless handling. 

The work with leaves will be found 
very interesting, and new subjects will 
present themselves continually. The 

















EVENINGS 


leaves in the illustrations will be rec- 
ognized as the ordinary clover, rasp- 
berry and motherwort, but their out- 
lines, and the beautiful tracery of the 
veins cannot, in one sense, be called 
ordinary. A walk in the woods or 
fields would furnish dozens of spec- 
imens still more interesting. The airy 
Barred Plymouth Rock feather was 
picked up in the poultry yard, and not 
only. shows that the method may be 
used with other objects besides leaves, 
but illustrates the beauty to be found 
in so many trivial things. 

Besides lace designs, drawnwork, etc, 
there are a few flowers that may be 
reproduced in this way, chiefly those of 
the composite family, such as the daisy, 
mayweed, etc. The difficulty with most 
flowers lies in the absence of veining, 
making them print out in solid white. 

Leaf photography possesses a scien- 
tific interest for the botanist, and will 
form a valuable source of inspiration 
and accurate information for the de- 
signer; while anyone who has a love 
for the beautiful will at once appre- 
ciate it. There is a beauty of outline 
that is as seductive as any other of 
nature’s charms and this is just what 
this branch of photography catches 
and reproduces. Delightful Christmas 
gifts can be made by means of this art. 


The Funniest Thing You Ever Saw. 


What was it? 
that others can laugh too. 
laugh is the wine of life. It clears 
away the cobwebs from the brain. It 
is good to laugh. It is good. physically. 
It is good mentally. 

No one can go through this life withe 
out suddenly and unexpectedly encoun- 
tering incidents which tickle the sense 
of the ridiculous. What were they? 
Will you not share the laugh with oth- 
ers? 

We want a lot of these good “laughs” 
and we are willing to pay for them. 
They must be true incidents and of 
course you will not use the real names 
of people concerned. Just run over in 
your mind the funniest things you ever 
saw—the ones that have given you 
good, wholesome, honest, hearty laughs 








Tell us about it so 
A hearty 





AT HOME 


Miss Jerushy’s 
Hired Man. 


By Margaret Piper 

“Shoo! Shoo!” cried Miss Jerushy, 
backing up against the hollyhocks and 
waving her checked gingham apron 
frantically in the face of the foe—a 
small red calf who kicked his heels 
joyously at the danger signal and gal- 
loped off in the direction of the pansy 
bed. 

“There, you’ve done it, you critter, 
you,” with all the exasperation of 
which her mild voice was capable. The 
pansy bed was the pride and joy of 
Miss Jerushy’s heart. “Git, git, I tell 
you.” Whereupon the calf suddenly 
and most unexpectedly “got,” thereby 
nearly upsetting the equilibrium of the 
young man who was at that moment 
coming up the driveway. 

Fortunately, years of football train- 
ing enabled the newcomer to resist the 
onslaught; as for the calf, he bounded 
off toward the barnyard, scattering 
fluttering, squawking confusion among 
the fowl as he went. Miss Jerushy had 
not sufficient breath left to apologize 
for the eccentricities of her live stock 
and could only stare at the stranger. 

“Where do you want him put?” he 
asked briskly. 

“In the barn. You’ll find a rope,” 
gasped Miss Jerushy faintly but grate- 
fully. 

“All right; you head him off this 
way,” and he started swiftly in pur- 
suit of the enemy. 

Miss Jerushy valiantly and effectively 
“headed off’ the degenerate one, and 
then drew a long breath of relief as the 
short red tail vanished in the barn, fol- 
lowed closely by the tall young man, 
The tail remained in the barn and 
the young man emerged almost imme- 
diately. 

“We have met the enemy and he is 
ours,” he said gravely to Miss Jerushy, 
with a faint twinkle in his gray eyes. 

The speech struck Miss Jerushy as 
rather odd, but city folks did talk sort 
of queer, she knew. She placed the 
stranger under the category of city 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS MADE DIRECT FROM LEAVES 


—and then sit down and write them out 
to tickle others. No matter what the 
subject—queer doings of children, come 
ical mishaps, ridiculous blunders—so 
long as they are genuine, write us 
about them. All stories that we can 
print will be paid for. Address the 
Household Editor, this office. If you 
want unavailable manuscripts returned 
you must inclose postage. Otherwise 
these will go into the waste basket. 
Now for a lot of hearty laughs! 





The Japanese have a number of cus- 
toms which are jewels and it is too bad 
that they cannot be adopted in the 
western world. One of the best is the 
manner in which one hostess gets rid 
of an unwelcome guest. She does not 
hint that the time is about up for his 
stay or that she is going visiting soon, 
but sets to work preparing a dainty 
luncheon which she packs in a little 
box, ties up with ribbon and paper and 
hands to the guest some morning. It 
isn’t an insult, either, it’s just a hint, 
and one that is always taken. 





A New Jersey woman wanted to take 
her pet poodle visiting with her recent- 
ly, but as dogs are not allowed in the 
Pullmans she was much worried about 
how she could keep it from the clutches 
of the baggageman. Finally she dressed 
the brute up in baby clothes, put a 
heavy veil over its head, and the dog 
traveled as an infant unbeknown to the 
conductor, 


folks, because, as he spoke, he had 
raised his hat. The young men of Bank 
Village and .vicinity were not accus- 
tomed to bare their heads to little old 
maids like Miss Jerushy. 

“You don’t know how ’bliged I be,” 
she said, feelingly. “I hope he didn’t 
hurt you.” 

The young man threw back his head 
and laughed. Miss Jerushy smiled out 
of sympathy. It was good to hear any- 
one laugh like that. 

“Not at all,” he _ said, seriously 
enough. “That is a very fine calf. I 
don’t know when I have seen such a@ 
display of animal spirits.” 

Miss Jerushy looked dubious, 

“He behaves awful,” she _ sighed. 
“He’s always gittin’ out.” 

“But haven’t you any man or boy 
to help you?” he asked curiously. The 
little slight woman with her sensitive, 
refined face and small, nervous hands 
seemed pitifully unfit to cope with run- 
away calves and other exigencies of 
farm life. 

Miss Jerushy sighed. 

“Tt had a man, but he up and left, 
last week. A man over to Rupert give 
him 50 cents a week more’n what I give. 
A body can’t git help for love nor 
money, now hayin’s a-comin’ on.”’ 

“So people sell their souls up here, 
too, for the almighty dollar, or one- 
half of it,’’ he said, a little bitterly. 

Miss Jerushy didn’t see what souls 
had to do with it. 

“IT do need a man dreadful,” she went 





‘ 
on. Joy at having a listener made her 
forget that the listener was a stranger, 
“The pertaters are just cryin’ to be 
hoed, and my little medder’s got ter 
be mowed and—but good land! I guess 
Providence knows its business better’n 
me.” 

“How would I do for a man?” asked 
the stranger. 

Miss Jerushy stared. She did not 
know much about young men, but she 
realized that this was not of the Bank 
Village quality. There was about the 
Stranger an indefinable air which sug- 
gested ancestry, education, cultivated 
idleness. Of course, Miss Jerushy could 
nut analyze this, but she felt it vague- 
ly and was shrewd enough to see the 
incongruity of this young man’s hiring 
out to do farm work for her. 


“You don’t mean it!’’ she said, at 
length. 
“But I do. I don’t know anything 


about farming, but I am willing to 
learn and to work,’ and he straight- 
ened his broad shoulders as if he would 
rather enjoy a sharp tussle with labor. 

Still Miss Jerushy hesitated. 

“TI can’t bring you any recommenda- 
tions,” he added, with rising color, “but 
you may trust me.” 

“T wa'n’t afeared,” said Miss Jeru- 
shy. And she was not. She knew she 
could trust a boy with frank gray eyes 
which looked you straight in the face, 
yet there was something in his ex- 
pression that troubled her, something 
she did not understand, but which she 
felt sorry for. 

“I don’t believe he’s got a mother,” 
she thought. 

Miss Jerushy was right. The boy had 
no mother, and there was tbat in his 
face which any good woman would be 
sorry to see—lines of bitterness and 
dark shadows under the eyes, which 
told of ill-spent nights. 

“Will you try me””’ he asked. “My 
name is Anthony—Clyde Anthony.” 

“Why, yes, if you really wanter hire 
out,”’ said Miss Jerushy. “I’d be aw- 
ful glad. You hain’t no idee how lone- 
some I git, sometimes. I hain’t got no 
folks, you know. I can’t pay much,” 
she added quickly. 

“My services aren’t very valuable as 
yet,” said Anthony. “I'll try to im- 
prove. Anyway, I can catch calves.” 

There was a flash of fun in the boy's 
eyes. Miss Jerushy chuckled a little. 

“That critter is the peskiest little 
nuisance I ever see.” 

So Clyde Anthony went up to the 
village store and purchased a pair of 
blue overalls and a broad-brimmed 
straw hat and felt that he was ready 
to officiate as Miss Jerushy’s hired 
man. 

Curiosity in the little town grew ram- 
pant over Miss Jerushy’s protege, who 
had appeared so suddenly from no one 
knew where. Bank Village knew all 
about the sisters and cousins and the 
aunts of all its inhabitants and felt per- 
zonally aggrieved that it could elicit 
no information in regard to the new- 
comer. Anthony was always courteous, 
but never communicative. He was and 
remained a mystery. 

He and Miss Jerushy got along to- 
gether famously. If that good lady 
shared the public interest in her hired 
man’s “‘folks,’”’ she did not express any 
curiosity. 

“T don’t know nothin’ *bout his folks 
nor I don’t wanter,” she had told her 
friend, Miss Henrietta Peters, one day, 
her usual patience becoming exhausted 
by the other’s too persistent pumping. 

As a hired man Anthony was irre- 
proachable. Miss Jerushy knew just 
how “pa done things,” and she found 
a pair of strong, willing hands to put 
into practice what she knew in the- 
ory, so between the two the little farm 
prospered. 

If the young man found raking hay 
and hoeing potatoes in the boiling sun 
arduous, or if he did not entirely appre- 
ciate the joys of milking the ‘‘ceows” 
and chasing the ever-refractory calf, 
he never said so. And if Miss Jerushy 
noted that gradually the bitterness fad- 
ed away from the boy’s face, that a 
healthier. color glowed in his cheeks 
and that he carried his broad shoulders 
with a stronger, more purposeful air, 
she too was silent. 

Miss Jerushy privately adored the 
boy. All her life the mother instinct 
had been strong in the little maiden 
lady. Once it had been her chickens 
and kittens and bossies which she had 
tended and yearned over. Now it was 
Clyde, and never mother watched over 


























an only son more tenderly than she 
over her “boy.” 

Only one thing in him troubled her— 
he would not go to church. Miss Jer- 
ushy had been brought up in the good, 
old-fashioned belief that the Sabbath 
was made to be kept in church, and it 
grieved her that Clyde insisted on 
spending the holy day in the woods or 


on the river. 
[To Be Concluded.] 


Pin Money Well Earned. 


SALLY ANN, 








OW to earn pin money 
when living far from a 
market or railroad, sur- 
rounded by neighbors as 
poor or poorer than your- 
self, is a problem. Chick- 
ens, eggs and butter are 
of little value. Jellies, 
pickles and preserves are 
Fancywork not made in 





unsalable. 
each home is done without. 
It was in such a locality that Mrs 


Brown successfully worked out the 
problem of a little pin money. As she 
likes outdoor life naturally she looked 
outdoors for her materials. In the fall 
the sweet potato crop on the Brown 
farm was carefully plowed out, the po- 
tatoes picked up, and those not sold in 
the field taken to a house where they 
were put into boxes. First a layer of 
dry sand, then a layer of potatoes was 
placed in a box and this was repeated 
until all of the potatoes had been 
packed away, the last layers in each 
box being sand, They were then put 
away for winter the temperature of the 
boxes being kept at about 60 degrees. 
All cut or bruised ones were discarded 
as only fit for stock, 

In the spring Mrs Brown was ready 
to sell seed potatoes to her neighbors at 
the rate of $2 per bushel. Sometimes 
only three quarts would be wanted, 
while again she would measure out a 
bushel. In this way she received $9.45. 

The first week in April a hot bed 
about a foot and a half above the 


ground was made. This was partiy 
filled with coarse horse manure, then 
overed two or three inches deep with 
loam and allowed to stand until the 
first heat began to pass away, which 


s in about five days. Then the pota- 
re laid in the bed so that thev 


toes we 


WORTH JREADING 


almost touched one another. Occasion- 
ally the bed was watered and if there 
Was any danger from frost it was cov- 
ered with boards. Five plants were 
ready for transplanting the second 
week in May, the ground having been 
too cold to set them earlier. 

“Supply the home market first,” be- 
ing Mrs Brown’s motto, her own patch 
was planted first. A light sandy soil 
being chosen, ridges were thrown up 
Several days before the plants were 
ready, in order that the loose earth 
might settle. Mrs Brown claims that 
there is an art in setting out the plants 
and this was her way. In the late 
afternoon with a sharp pointed stick 
she makes holes about 16 inches apart 
in the top of the ridges and into these 
dropped the plants, one in each hole, 
A pint of water was poured into each 
hole, the earth pressed firmiy around 
the root of the plant and dry loam put 
on top so that.the plant would not be 
baked in the next day’s sun. 


Her own being now disposed of until 
digging time, except for cultivating 
Mrs Brown was prepared to earn a 
little more pin money. A sign offering 
sweet potato plants at 20 cents per hun- 
dred, was tacked on her gate post and 
she awaited customers. 


When a buyer came the bed was 
thoroughly watered, the plants then 
pulled and counted into bunches of 50 
each and a few extras thrown in, after 
which they were “puddled,” tied up and 
delivered to the purchaser. The pud- 
dling is done thus: A small mud pud- 
dle is made and the roots dipped in it, 
care being exercised not to get any 
mud on the Jeaves. The roots being 
well muddied dry dirt is sifted over 
them. Plants so treated and the leaves 
sprinkled with water, can be taken 
long distances and still be fresh if kept 
in the shade. 


The middle of June Mrs Brown cut 
down the price of her plants to ten 
cents per hundred. In July she fed out 
the remaining potatoes to the pigs and 
counted up the profits which were as 
follows: Four and three-quarters bush- 
els potatoes at $2 per bushel, $9.45; 9000 
plants at 20 cents p 100, $18; 8850 plants 
at 10 cents per 100, $3.85; 1000 plants 
paid out for work, $2; total, $33.30. 

Her expenses were only for the po- 
tatoes worth $1 per bu at digging time, 


after a killing frost in the fall, and the 
work paid for in plants. Her net gain 
was $22.30, to which might be added 
the 9500 plants used in her own garden, 
$19, and potatoes for pig feed $3, a total 
of $44.30. 


To plan a hot bed, begin in the fall | 


by handling the sweet potatoes as i! 
they were thin shelled eggs. They will 
sprout better if not chilled during the 
winter. Have good potatoes if you 
wish to make a success raising plants. 
Watch the digging of the tubers, 


_ 


The Out-of-Door Boy. 


JOE CONE, 








The out-of-door boy is the fellow for 
me, 


Who finds a companion in mountain 
and sea; 

Who likes to go camping, who likes to 
be near 

His good mother nature all thro’ the 
long year. 

Who never complains when a rough 


spot is met, 

Whose flag at the masthead of honor 
is set; 

Who's strong in his labor and strong 
in his play, 

Who has an ambition to better each 
day. 


} 

The boy who loves nature and all that 
she lends, 

And with all creatures living is bound 
to be friends— 

He may be @ huntsman or fisher, and 
still 

Be prince of the river and king of the 

i 


The out-of-door boy is the fellow for 


me, 

Who betters his pastimes whatever 
they be; 

May he grow in his numbers till every 
boy 

Is an out-of-door scholar, partaking its 


joy. ces 





Island—A place where the bottom of 
the sea sticks up through the water, 

Hug—A roundabout way of express- 
ing affection. 

Gunpowder—A black substance much 
employed in making the boundry lines 
of nations, 
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Nine Nations 


Now Use Liquozone. 


Millions of people, of nine different 
nations, are constant users of Liquo- 
are using it to get well; 


zone. Some 

some to keep well. Some to cure 
germ diseases; some as a tonic. No 
medicine was ever so widely employe:l. 
These users are everywhere; your 


neighbors and friends are among them. 
And half the people you meet—wher- 
ever you are—know some-one whom 
Liquozone has cured. 

If you need help, please ask some of 
these users what Liquozone does. 
Don’t blindly take medicine for what 
medicine cannot do. Drugs never kill 
germs. For your own sake, ask about 
Liquozone; then let us buy you a full- 
size bottle to try. 


We Paid $100,000 


For the American rights to Liquo- 
zone. We did this after testing the 
product for two years, through physi- 
cians and hospitals, after proving, in 
thousands of difficult cases, tbat 
Liquozone destroys the cause of any 
germ disease. 

Liquozone has, for more than 20 
years, been the constant subject of 
scientific and chemical research. It is 
not made by compounding drugs, nor 
with alcohol. Its virtues are derived 
solely from gas—largely oxygen gas— 
by a process requiring immense appa- 
ratus and 14 days’ time. The result is 
@ liquid that does what oxygen does. 
It is a nerve food and blood food—the 





most helpful thing {in the world to you. 
Its effects are exhilarating, vitalizing, 
purifying. Yet it is a germicide so 
certain that we publish on every bottle 
an offer of $1,000 for a disease germ 
that it cannot kill. The reason is that 
germs are vegetables; and Liquozone 
—like excess of oxygen—is deadly to 
vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissue, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Every physician knows that 
medicine is almost helpless in any 
germ disease, 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma Goitre—Gout 
Abscess— Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Diseases 


La Grippe 


Blood Poison 
Liver Troubles 


Bright’s Disease 


Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 
Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Consumption Piles—Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Plenrisy—Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula 


Dysentery—Diarrhea Skin Diseases 


Won’t You Try It—Free? 


Dandruff—Dropsy Stomach Troubles 
Dyspepsia Throat Troubles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tuwmors—Ulcers 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 


results of impure or poisoned blood. 
In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
izer, accomplishing what no drugs can do, 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 


CUT OUT — COUPON 
for this offer may pear again, 


ap Fill qut 
the blanks ont te mail it ri to the Liquid Ozone a 
458-464 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


By Ginteed Bisccacsccvccccccevccscccccsccoccose ecccese 
I have never tried Liquozone, ot if you will 
supply me a Sc, bottle free, 1 will take it. 





Give ‘fal address—vwrite plainly. 
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The dealer who 
sells lamp-chim- 
neys to last, is 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 

MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


Banner Lye 


393 








is easy to use 


No other lye is packed so safely and conven. 
iently, or is so economical—not a bit wasted. 
No other lye or soap cleans and disinfects 
80 easily and thoroughly as Banner Lye. I6 
is not old-style lye. Odorless and colorless; 
the greatest cleanser and disinfectant the 
world has ever known. Use it for cleaning 
your kitchen, cellar, sinks, dairy, milk-pans 
and bottles, for softening water, and the labor 
of washing and cleaning will be cut in half. 


Makes pure soap 


and saves money besides. A 10-cent can of 
Banner Lye, 5 1-2 pounds of kitchen grease 
ten minutes’ easy work (no boiling or large 
kettles), and you have 10 pounds of best ho. ! 
soap or 20 gallons of soft soap. 

Banner Lye is sold by your grocer or drugei > 

Write to us for free booklet“ Uses of Banner Lye” 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 


OM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


' Gearhart’ ‘taped 
KNITTER 


by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines, 
f Knits everything from 


{ 
LI Sa 
ia homespun or factoryyarns 


. 4 equal to hand knitting, 


Sud rT 
5 also a!! et of hosiery, 
BIG aie ti eneupeen ras Only machine 
PORA zu made 
AT MACH! ment Ahead of all compateete. 3. Writeus 
t once for our catalogue and samp'es of work which exe 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 















Blaine e everythin, 
4. E GEABMART & SUN, Bex 29, Clearfield, Pus 





Aboctuesty cured, Never to rcturn, 
n tosufferers. Acts like magic, 
Ae MAILED FREE. A cae 


ques DC.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta 


Large 
Iilustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that th 
have just issued a new and revised edition 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W. A, 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 

8. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. ord, 
Cc, L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate quest'on that may pre- 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to a 
progressive + g library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applying 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost 
mailing, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Buil«ding, Chicago, Ill, 
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A 
Sausage Certainty 


Fermers can save time, trouble and money when making 
Sausage-meat, Hamburger Steak, Scra pple, etc., by using aB 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat Chopper 


Simple, strong, durable and easily cleaned. Won't rust. Doesn’t tear 
or grind the meat, but chops it. 
























No machine equals the Enterprise 
Sausage Stuffer. Indispensable 
when butchering. A minute’s time 
converts itinto a perfect Lard Press 
Ask for 
“Enterprise” 
machines, 


Sold by all hardware dealers and 
general stores. Send 4cts.in stamps 
for the “Enterprising Housekeeper,” 
containing 200 receipts, Free catalog 
of household helps mailed on request. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 




























40 sizes 
and styles. 
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if they will not buy you an 0. K. Washing Machine. 

does the work quicker, but- 

Us GO Ohe ter and much easier than any 

_ es other washing machine on 

A aii (SZ the market. 

ina Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Gan Run It 

Ith While you hang up the clothes. ‘Saves lots af time and hard 

= work and does away with wash day backaches. The only 

Washer with revolving steel ball gearing. It runs 

very easily, almost noiseless. The O. K. declares fifty-two 

dividendsa year, payable every wash day. We urge that 

you see the O. K, at your local dealer's store. If he does 

not handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied with one. Wringer box on every machine. 
Hi. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., 1448 Rockingham Road, Davenport, Ia, 














SAVE Y2 rour FUEL 
BY USING THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace, Price from $2 to 
$12, Write for booklet on heating homes, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO, 

35 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ATENTS= 


Send for ** THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C, 









DOMESTIC CHAT 







Fashion’s Latest Dictates. 





To have garments in fashion, that is 
in the prevailing style, is the legitimate 
desire of every woman. Clothes do not 
make the man or the woman but they 
go a long way toward making at- 
tractive personalities still more at- 
tractive. With the explicit directions 
which accompany the paper patterns 
of to-day there is no reason why the 
woman who makes her own clothes and 








No 4625—Boy’s or Girl’s Dress, 2, 3, 4, 
15, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years. 


| her children’s should not be on a par 
with her fortunate sister whose pocket- 
book admits of the services of a fash- 














ATHLETES, to Keep in good trim, 
must look well to the condition of the sKin. 
To this end, HAND SAPOLIO should be 
used in their daily baths. It liberates the 
activities of the pores and aids their natural 
changes. 


A FIVE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
with HAND SAPOLIO will equal in its re- 
sults hours of so-called Health Exercises, 
in regard to opening the pores and promot- 
ing healthy circulation. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 


9 $7.95 [2,385,701 $9.95 br" og 
i —==—= steel range =——<== Heater \¥/ 


) without high closet or reservoir, With |i uct as illustrated. Burns 
large, Ingh, roomy, warming closet and |) ard or soft coal or wood. 
reservoir, just as shown in cut, $11.96. 

Reservoir is porcelain on inside, asbestos 

4 covered on outside. Heavy cast top with 6 

full size cooking holes. Large roomy oven, 

regular 8-18size. ( We have 9styles of steel 
and cast ranges with much larger and small- 
5 : er ovens, sizes to suit all.) 
















































for 


Has drawn center grate, 
corrugated fire pot, cold 
rolled sheet steel body, 
heavy cast base, large cast 
feed door, ash pit door and 
ash pan, swing a 7 screw 
draft-regulator. olished 
urn, nickel top ring, name Bea 
* plate, foot rails, etc. ee 
We have heatine 
+|stoves of ev kind. Qe 
Hot blast, air tights, the 
kind that retails for $3.00, 
for 8Oc. Base burners 











band on front of main top; 
; brackets and tea shelves on 
closet; band and ornament on reservoir; | at % the regular price 
oven door, etc. Are highly polished, at % the regular pei 

an ornament to any home 


making the ° 
are the most 
ever made. Wewi 
< any range orstove, guarantee: 
itto be lectin construction and material and we guarantecit to 


“ reach you in perfect condition. You can pay forit after you receiveit. You can take it 
fate your own home and use It 30 full days. Ifyou do not find itto be omctly as represented and perfectiy satisfactory 
a every way, and the biggest bargainin a stove you ever saw or heard of and equal to stoves that retail for double our pric®, 
you can return itto us and we will pay freight both ways, so ze won't be out one single cent. 
UT THIS ‘ AD’? ouT and sendi ttous pow ot will mail you our free Stove Catalog. It explains ourterms fully, 
904 Ed 9 
























tells you how to order. 


andeccour MARVIN 


‘ 
tort ieee stove of et our new I 
prices ever made. 


Write 


moor r-itoe 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, 


NEW COATS 


For Little Prices 


Women who have in mind a new coat 
for this Autumn or Winter owe it to 
themselves to look at the economical 
side of buying as presented by this 
store. This doesn’t always mean to 
buy the garment on which the lowest 
price is quoted, as poor goods are dear- 
est in the end. The coats we quote be- 
low are all this year’s styles, fashion- 
ably cut, well made and altogether 
stylish and serviceable. 

Cheviot Coats for $5.00. 


Pennsylvania. 


Shaped belt- 


ed back, flat collar, full sleeves, 
with new puff. Lined with satin. 

Kersey Coats for $7.50. 27-inch 
lengths, flat stitched collar with 


double rows of stitched kersey ex- 
tending over shoulders and in front 
and back to bottom of coat. Lined 
with satin. 

Cheviot Coats for $9.75. 
three-quarter lengths, loose belted 
back, notched collar, tailormade 
sleeves and cuffs. Lined through- 
out with satin. 

Tourist Coats for $10.00. Made of 
mixtures—brown and white, gray 
and white. Velvet notch collar, full 
sleeves.and turnover cuffs. 

Other styles at $11.75, $13.50, and by 

easy stages up to $30.00, including Sur- 
touts and Luxur Dress Coats. 





These are in 


Penn Ave Fifth St. Cecil Way. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





sintoane for 1008 » SMITH GO. GHIGAGO. | 
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The Home Dressmaker 








| Russian models until they were grown 


| partieular model the coat may be worn 























ionable modiste. A few 
terns are here offered. 


BOY’sS OR GIRL’S DRESS, 


No 4625—Simplicity means appropri- 
ateness and appropriateness means 
good taste in selection of design and 
material. The design shown is a one- 
piece dress in tucked style suitable for 
little folks of either sex. The front 
and back are laid in narrow tucks 
forming a broad panel, under which 
the closing is effected on the left side. 
A belt of the same material or of pat- 
ent leather may be worn, although for 
a morning dress it is quite as pretty 
without the belt. There is little differ- 
ence in this style dress for boys or 
girls. 


timely pat- 





BOY’S COAT, 

No 4623—Cold weather is upon us, and 
the necessity of warm clothing for the 
youngsters is something that cannot be 
overlooked. Ready made _ children’s 
clothing invariably requires alteration 


and every mother knows that it is 
easier to make a garment than to alter 
it. Coats found in the shops, any- 


where within the reach of the average 
pocketbook, are so often duplicated in 








No 4623—Boy’s Coat, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 


years. 


all sizes and colors, that one tires of 
them long before the end of the season. 
A cut that is new is a joy as long as it 
lasts. Little boys and little girls too, 
for that matter, are wearing coats made 
in Russian style. It is a fashion that 
is strictly ‘juvenile’ and there is 
searcely a mother who would not dress 
the younger members of the family in 
up if she had her way about it. In this 
with or without a belt. Made of chev- 
iot, melton, serge or covert it requires 
no trimming except the machine 
stitching. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 








“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 
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Her Heart’s Domain. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 





Deep in their shady nooks, 
Screened from the sun, 

Musical hidden brooks 
Ripple and run, 


So, in her quiet 
Many a life 
Turns from the garish day— 

Mother and wife, 


way, 


Tome is her heart's domain; 
Love is her meed. 

Not to have lived in vain— 
This is her creed. 


A Speedy Cough Cure. 


VIRGINIA MILLER. 








My litthe boy had coughed incessant- 
ly for two days and nights and no 

ugh remedies had the least effect. 
As I was putting him to bed on the 
third night, with the prospect of little 
sleep for either of us, a visitor said, 
“Let me doctor Carl to-night, and I am 
sure I can help him.” 

She called for the bottle of camphor- 
ated oil, some soft old linen and a large 
handkerchief. Turning the child on his 
back after he was in bed, she unfast- 
ened his nightdress and shirt and 
poured oil in the little hollow of his 
neck, laying over it a bit of linen. Next 
his chest was covered with the oi] and 
. larger piece of linen dovwbled and Jaid 
on that. A third piece was -fastened 
lightly around his throat after being 
sonked in the oil. Over all she laid the 
h ikerchief, folded diagonally, and 
brought it well uv about the neck. 

{ had little faith in it, for his cough 
was so severe, but thought if there was 

virtue in the treatment the aquan- 

y of oil used should bring it out, for 
the child was literally saturated with it. 
In a few minutes Carl was fast asleep 
and slept all night without coughing 
once. The linen cloth was left on his 
chest through the day, and each night 
the ofl was applied till his cough was 
entirely cured. 

Since then I have tried the remedy 
for croupy children and find it almost 
magical. The one thing to remember is 
to use the oil liberally. 


In case anyone be unfamiliar with 
the preparation, I will say it is composed 
of camphor gum dissolved in sweet oil, 
and may be procured of any druggist 
for a small sum. 





Nutritious Foods for Invalids. 


N. E. KEELER, 





The following recipes have been tried 
and found both dainty and nutritious 


for invalids who must of necessity be 
careful in their eating: 
Beef Essence: Put a finely choped 


Stexk into a glass jar or bottle. Cover 
closely and set it in a pan-or kettle of 
hot water. Place either in the oven or 
on the back of the stove, until the 
juice has come out of the meat. Then 
Strain, season slightly. Serve as it is, 
or make beef tea by adding hot water. 

Broiled Meat Balls: Get the inside 
round chopped fine at the butcher’s. 
Moisten the hands in cold water, and 
form flat cakes, being careful to have 
them of even thickness. Grease the 
broiler before putting the meat balls 
on. Broil over a hot, clear fire, turning 
continually, Season both sides as you 
remove them from the broiler. 

Orange Sponge: Juice of 5 large or- 
anges, % box gelatine, 1 cup sugar, 1 


pint boiling water, whites 4 eggs. Soak 
the gelatine in % cup cold water % 
hour. Pour the boiling water on this 
and stir unti! dissolved. Add the or- 
ange juice and sugar. Strain and put 


it in a dish which can be set into a 


pan of ice water or snow. When it 
begins to stiffen beat with an egg 
beater until very light. Add whites of 
egss beaten stiff. Beat, turn into mold 
when cold. Serve with boiled custard 
sauce. 


Boiled Custard: To 1 pt milk scalded, 
add a shake of salt, yolks 4 eggs, % 


teaspoon vanilla, 4 teaspoons sugar, 
Beat the yolks until light with the 
sugar. Pour in the scalded milk, stir- 


ring all the time. Pour back into dou- 
ble boiler, cook until it thickens (about 
2 minutes), then remove. Pour into 
cold bowl or pitcher. Turn the orange 
sponge when cold, from the mold, onto 
a long platter, and pour the custard 
around it. Half as many lemons may 





be used in place of oranges, but more 
sugar is needed. 

Baked Bananas: Peel bananas, cut 
into halves lengthwise, and place in 
baking dish. Into a double boiler put 1 
tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons sugar 
and juice of l lemon. Stir until cooked. 
Pour % of this dressing over the ba- 
nanas and bake 15 minutes. Pour over 
the remainder of the dressing and bake 
15 minutes more. 


in 


The Farm House Bathroom, 








Four of us city fellows took a ram- 
ble on foot out through the country 
during October. We were gone ten 
days, stayed over night with the farme- 
ers whenever we could and altogether 
had a great variety of interesting ex- 
periences, Our principal difficulty was 
in being mistaken for tramps, or at 
least fakirs. The farmer of to-day is 
80 up-to-date that neither he nor his 
family can at first understand how 
four gentlemen could wish to make a 
tour on foot! But when convinced that 
we were “all right,” that we were walk- 
ing for pure love of the country’s at- 
tractions, the farmers’ families treated 
us most hospitably. What we missed 
most of all in farmhouses was a bath- 
room. And at one house, where the 
four of us slept in two beds in the 
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“ONE SMALL PITCHER AND BASIN FOR 


same room, only one small pitcher of 
water was furnished for four! The 
bath tub is almost universal in town 
and city homes—why not in the coun- 
try?—[New York Merchant. 

4M There are several good reasons 
why bathrooms were not provided in 
the old style farmhouses, but in vari- 
ous ways this indispensable adjunct to 
good health and comfortable living has 
been provided. Our readers who have 
made this improvement in a farmhouse 
that originally had no bathroom are 
invited to describe just how they did 
it. We will pay well for a few state- 
ments of practical experience, that oth- 
ers may profit by.—[Editor. 


an 


Worth Knowing—Our next-door 
neighbor is a painter. When a pail or 
keg get so thickly coated with paint 
that it is unsightly and heavy to han- 
dle, he sets it out in the yard, takes 
a wad of paper, sets fire to it and puts 
it in. When the paper has burned up, 
with a putty knife he quickly scrapes 
the paint away, both outside and in, 
having almost as clean a vessel as new. 
No matter how hard and dry the paint 
is, the heat softens it. If he is not quick 
enough to get it all out before it gets 
cold, another dose of the “fire treat- 
ment” is easily given to finish it up.— 
{Hale Cook, 








Tablers Please Help—I am to write 
a paper, the subject Standards of taste. 
Now, which shall I write upon, litera- 
ture or art? Who are the best writers 
on those subjects? Will some Tabler 
kindly help an amateur?—{Lillian 
Fiske. 


A New Use for Chalk—A friend, who 
is her own maid-of-all-work, has found 
a way to make her tablecloth do serv- 
ice for a little longer time, even after 
numerous spots disfigure its snowy 
whiteness. She rubs a piece of chalk 
over the spots as they appear. This 
has a magical effect, and completely 
conceals them from view. If the spots 
are of grease, the chalk has a tendency 
to absorb it, instead of simply eonceal- 
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Riding in the wind 





soap. 


on tender faces, for 
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the face and often causes painful chap- 
ping and cracking of the skin. Those 
who are so affected should use a pure 
Ivory Soap is made of vegetable 
oils that are soothing and healing in 
their nature. It can be used freely, even 


it to irritate or injure. 


99% Per Cent. Pure. 





















and dust roughens 


there is nothing in 























ing it, so that when the cloth at last | 
goes into the wash tub, it is often im- 
possible to find the spot, the chalk 
having entirely effaced it.—[H. M. R. 





Piquant Sauce for Cod—A tablespoon 


of rue mixed with 1% cups water, a 
few drops of cochineal, essence of an- 
chovy to taste, a nip of ground mace 
and cayenne, together makes a _ fine 
sauce for those who indulge in the 
piquant. This sauce if mixed with a 
pan of preserved lobster, put into a 
mold and steamed, makes a nice dish, 
or if mixed with cold cod minced and 
warmed and then spread on toast, it is 
also good. The sauce ought to be as 
thick as good cream, to be right.—[{Mrs 
E. M. Williams. 


Apple Snowballs—Pare some large, 
tart apples and remove the cores. Take 
as many squares of muslin as you have 
apples, spread each cloth with syrup 
made of sugar and water, sprinkle 
thickly with raw rice, and press with 
the hand to make the rice adhere to the 
cloth. Now put an apple on each cloth, 
fill the cavity of each apple with rice 
and syrup, tie the cloth firmly around 
the apple and boil one hour. Serve 
cold with cream and sugar.—[A. G. 





If you desire xeliable te 


formation about PATENTS 

and TRADE MARKS, write 

' to Alexander =. Dowell, 
Washington, D. C., for their book B. (Established 1857) 





PATENTS jis eats 
-» Dept. Z, Washington, D. C 


W. T. FITZGERALD & 


DOES YOUR TIN WARE LEAK? 


Do not throw it away. Sendfora kage of Little 
Jewel Menders, only Ie. Agents wane a” 


A. P. WASHBURN, 1264 Lexington Ave., WN. ¥. City. 











MONEY MADE 
In Odd Moments 


While we have many openings for expe- 
rienced canvassers on salary, there are 
chances without number for subscribers and 
other friends of this journal to secure sub- 
scriptions from personal acquaintances and 
Others as opportunity offers, To such we 
offer a liberal cash commission. This is a 
splendid opportunity to show your 
ship for this journal and to fit besides. 
Write at once for our very liberal terms, 
Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

62 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, 
Springfield, 


Homestead Bldg, Mass. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Any Man or Woman 
Can Own a Farm 


An unparalleled opportunity for those who are ambitious 
to own a farm of their own, to do so abso- 
lutely without any outlay of money 


The mission of American Agriculturist is to help the farmers of the great 


middle states. 


It has done so in the past in many ways, but is pow able to do 


so in what is undoubtedly the most substantial manner ever thought of. 


Everyone knows that it is the ambition and desire of every true American’s 


son and daughter to some day own a farm or home of their own. 


tecognizing 


this fact and knowing that on account of many circumstances it would be impos- 
sible for hundreds of them to do so, the American Agriculturist decided that it 


could and would help them to attain their aim in life. 


After careful thought on 


the subject it decided that this could best bs done by means of 


ORANGE JUDD 


LAND 


SCRIP 


this Scrip to be exchanged at par (100 cents on the dollar) for land wherever de- 


sired. 


Even those not waniing land for farming purposes personally will be 


interested in this offer from an investment standpoint. 


How It Will Be Done 


American Agriculturist will issue 
Orange Judd Land Scrip in shares or 
certificates of the par value of $1, 
$5, $10, $50, $100 and $1000. 

These certificates are to be earned 
as a reward for obtaining subscrip- 
tions to American Agriculturist in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: 


For New Subscriptions 


The new subscriber to receive American Agri- 
culturist balance of this year free, also Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 
1905, if requested at time subscription is sent in. 


Agents’ Reward in 


For getting new i 
or ge g ne 0, J. Land Serip 


subscribers who pay 


$1 for ONE YEaT 2... cece eceeceeeeceecere $0.50 
$2 for twO VEATS 2... cece cece cece cece cece $1.00 
Sh for SIX YEATS .......-seeeeceesceseceee $2.00 
$10 for 12 years and Life .......eeeeee- sees $3.00 


For Renewals 


The present or old subscriber who renews for 
American Agriculturist gets American Agri- 
culturist Year Book and Almanac free as a 
premium, if requested at time subscription is 
sent in. 


For getting present 
subscribers to renew 


Agents’ Reward in 
O. J, Land Scrip 


$3—three renewals each one year ....... $1.00 
$5—one renewal for Six Years ....+.+.---- $2.00 
$10—one renewal 12 years and Life ........ $3.00 





Extra Prizes 
of $2000 


As an inducement for you to take 
this work up immediately and to go 
at it enthusiastically, we make the 
following extraordinary offers, in ad- 
dition to the regular rewards: 

To the person who earns the largest 
amount of Land Scrip or its equiv- 
alent, before July 1st, we will give a 
Grand Prize of $1000 in Orange Judd 
Land Scrip and to the next 15 high- 
est the following amounts: ; 


Second Highest $500 in O. J. Land Scrip 
Third “ 250 “* “ «& a re 


Fourth a $100 * “6 66 ‘6 
Fifth . $50 “ “ «& ‘“ ‘“ 
Sixth “ 25 * +6 66 ss “ 
Next Five “ $10 each in O. J, Land Scrip 
Next Five “ $5 “* “& 6 ‘“ “ 





Total Extra Prizes $2000 


As lands can still be purchased at 
$1 per acre and very valuable lands 
for $5 an acre, it makes it possible for 
any person to very easily obtain a 
good farm for merely a little work, 
and this in new sections where land 
is bound to increase in value, 


The splendid reputation of American Agriculturist as the undoubted 
leader of the agricultural press of the middle states makes the obtaining 


of subscriptions an easy matter. 


Get to work at once on this proposition before someone else in your lo- 


eality takes it up. 
can own a farm. 
where you want to locate. 


You will be surprised to find in what a short time you 
Watch the land advertisements in the paper. 
Find out how much Scrip it would take to earn 


Decide 


a farm in the desired locality, then hustle for all you are worth until you 


get it. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK TO-DAY 


Good for Other Pur- 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Ijam )at the present time a subscri 
} am not s paper. 


Gentlemen—I am interested in earning Orange 
Judd Land Scrip and ask you to send me full par- 
ticulars on your Land Scrip and free farm peeeeer ion. 

yer to your 


poses as Well 


Orange Judd Land Scrip may be 
exchanged for not only Jand, but 
nd the following valuable resources 

aiso;: 
| ‘or scholarshipsin ceriain edu 
| cational instituizons. 

For any of the books or period- 
icals of Orange Judd Co. 

For advertising space tn the 
Farmers’ Exchange of American 
Agriculturist, and for other pure 














| poses to be announced later. 





reliability and safety. 


OUR FREE OFFE 


ages of interesting 
craft, the proper care o 

full descriptions of 
door life should have. 


STEVENS 


The name—on a rifle or shotgun—that guarantees perfection in accuracy, 
It would require many columns of this publication to 
tell all about ‘‘Stevens” famous guns. We want you to know about them, 
and we make it worth your while to learn about them. 

If you will send us your name and address, enclosin 

two 3-cent stamps to cover postage, we will sen 

you our great book of outdoor sports, containin 
and useful information on hunting, camping and weed 
a firearm, notes on sights and ammunition, as well as 
the famous “‘Stevens’’ Guns—the book every lover of oute 
Our clever Rifle Puzzle sent free, postpaid, 


4. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 295 Pine Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 
























trouble, 


Built 
by the 


HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start so 
T quickly and use so little the 


Alamo 


No smali triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
Perfectly built. 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog. 


ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St.,Boston, Mass, 


An igniter that always ignites. Works 








“ABENAQUE” “trone: 


STANDS 
NA 
CLASS 











AMERICAN 5. 
Engineeri: 1 


?ricesj ust right too. Five sises portable saw 
hep machines, Isth mills, cord 








AW MILL MACH 
dg. 


feed description, 
Describes everything in Detail. va 
INERY CO. 
ing B New York Oity. 


SAW MILL MACHINERY 


al 
<3 


fem You have onlyto inves- 
na tigate the ‘merits of 
> American Sew Millis 

to be convinced of their gu- 


elon Lowest fo 
Edgers, 











site REST QUALITY se ch PUREST 


HYDR 


CIDER: PR 


The only press awarde 


Lic 


les by the use of 


ESS. 
dmedal and 


diploma at World’s Fair. Get our free 
ustrated eatalogne before buying. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
8 Mainst., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 








Write for 


ing our one 
ing Machin 


A. We GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Bfes, 
No. 56 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 


page illus 


trated pamphlet describ. 


two and three horse-power Thresh- 


Ensilage 


Cutters, Circular and 
Durable machines of 
y. A nhkn. Z dg eT to 















SAW MILLS 


~ 4 TO 200 HORSE POWER 
y us. Also Lath, Shingle and Fricand 
Water May: oy eapest B 
We Pay the Freight, 


and md ep 


7 ly . 
Stave Mills, Pla: 

and best a Baler’ 
DeLOACH MILL MANUFACTUR’G CO, 





Box 525 Catalog Free. Atlanta, Ga. 








Gut! Crush! Shred! 


Prepare your fodder so stock will get all the nourish- 
ment. No waste 
f you use 


Heebner’s 
Feed 
Cutters. 


Prepare corn so stock eat it all and thrive on ft. 
With shredder attachment ($5.00 ogg ap bave three machines in 
one for ensilage and all feed cutting, © make Tread and Lever 
Powers , Thresbers, Wood Saws . ete. mailed free. 


Heebner & Sons, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa, 


DIRECT TO YOU *--i-<> 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 





















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Es : 
Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 
U. 8. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O. 

matte Be 
lo Owners of Gasoiune tages, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


W/ ™° Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
) running batteries, their annoyance 
and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
batteries, Can be attached to any en- 
gine now using batteries. Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 
_ Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 

56 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 














Return This Mill] 


if it failsto grind ear and shelled (j 
corn, ail ins and mixed feed Kata 
faster and better 








power. 1 style with 
elevator & bagger. 








New Holland Mch. Co., Box 137 , New Holland, Pa. 











